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Your automobile 
dealership is a highly 
specialized business. 
Naturally, your business 
insurance needs are 
specialized too. 


We realized this back in 
1922, the year we committed 
our business to offering 
automobile dealers the best 
protection possible for their 
business. And we've made 
that commitment stick. 

That's what makes 
Universal Underwriters The 
Specialists in Auto Dealer 
Protection. 

Universal's Unicover® is 
our very flexible protection 
package designed especially 


If you want a fast, 
accurate insurance 
call in The Specialist. 


be tailored to a dealer's 
specific insurance needs. So 
when you call on The 
Specialist, we can diagnose 
your insurance requirements 
quickly and simply. You'll 
get the best coverage for your 
dealership, without buying a 
lot of coverage you really 
don’t need. And your 
insurance can be among the 
least of your business 
worries. 

Of course, you could buy 
business insurance from a lot 
of companies. But if you want 
Auto Dealer Protection — 
simply and expertly —then 
you want The Specialist 


["— Phone toll-free —*| 


800-821-7803 


Ask for Lynn Forde. Or write for 
more information about Auto Dealer 
Protection from The Specialist 


Name & Title 


A Member Company of the 
Lynn Insurance Group 
M._ Lynn, President 
5115 Oak Street, Kansas City, MO 6411 
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Stagflation is the media’s name for 
it—a deadly combination of infla- 
tion and high interest rates that is 
pulling the economy out of bal- 
ance. But whatever the name, the 
result is hard times. Inflation has 
squeezed consumer’s pocketbooks, 
and many people are struggling 
just to pay for necessities. Record- 
high interest rates have pushed up 
borrowing costs for business, cut 
back consumers’ ability to buy on 
credit, lowered spending, and driv- 
en down corporate earnings. 

The effects of high interest rates 
on the automotive industry are 
particularly devastating. Dealers 
are being crippled by record floor- 
planning costs and the lack of 
available—and _affordable—fi- 
nancing for customers. According 
to Ward’s Automotive Reports, au- 
to sales in 1980 were the lowest 
they’ve been since 1961. And as of 
August 1, this year’s sales have 
been even lower. 

Council of Economic Advisors 
Chairman Murray L. Weidenbaum 
reassured dealers last summer 
that the federal budget and tax 
cuts approved by Congress would 
trigger a decline in interest rates. 
However, contrary to administra- 
tion expectations, interest rates 
have remained high and econo- 
mists are now predicting a “pro- 
longed period” of high rates. 

So where does that leave deal- 
ers? 

NADA certainly won’t give up 
its efforts to get administration 
and congressional action to bring 
down interest rates. In the mean- 


time, there are some important ac- 
tions dealers can take to help en- 
sure the survival of their busi- 
nesses. 

Most important, dealers must 
pay strict attention to expense 
control and be even more cautious 
than usual about ordering and 
stocking vehicles. Total dealer 
floorplan costs have increased to 
nearly $384 million per month, or 
roughly $13,000 per month for ev- 
ery dealer. And with more than 20 
percent of all consumers getting 
turned down at least once for retail 
loans, dealers must do everything 
they can to avoid overstocking. 

Thanks to good dealership man- 
agement, the average dealer’s net 
profit as a percent of total sales 
rose from 0.6 to 1.7 percent in the 
first half of the year as compared 
to the first half of 1980. And that 
was in spite of a 4 percentage point 
increase in the prime rate and a 
2.5 percent decline in new unit 
sales. In addition, total dollar 
sales were up 20.4 percent for the 
first six months of 1981. It’s evi- 
dent that good dealership manage- 
ment can help mitigate the effect 
of high interest rates. 

Dealers must also continue to 
pay close attention to their used 
car and service operations. With 
new Car prices continuing to climb, 
many consumers are opting to buy 
used cars. Sales of used cars in 
dealerships were up 12 percent in 
the first six months of 1981, and 
total dealer dollar sales of used 
vehicles were up 35.5 percent over 
the same period last year. The po- 


tential profit-making possibilities 
of this department should not be 
overlooked. 

Service and parts sales deserve 
close attention, too. Consumers 
who postpone purchase of a new 
car until interest rates are lower 
and credit is easier to obtain will 
need to have their old cars kept in 
top operating condition. In the 
first six months of 1981, dealer- 
ships sold an average of $448,800 
worth of service and parts, an in- 
crease of 10.1 percent over the first 
six months of 1980. 

Another way dealers can fight 
the negative effects of high inter- 
est rates is to make sure their sa- 
lespeople have the facts to fight 
sticker shock. Stress the value of 
today’s automobiles. Compared to 
a 1974 full or intermediate-size 
car, today’s new cars are more 
than 50 percent more fuel effi- 
cient. New cars also require fewer 
replacement parts, such as batter- 
ies and spark plugs. In 1971, the 
scheduled maintenance costs for 
one compact model averaged $600 
for the first 50,000 miles. Today, 
costs for a new compact from the 
same manufacturer are estimated 
at just $170 for the first 50,000 
miles. 

Dealers have a hard economic 
road ahead of them, but by follow- 
ing basic business principles, they 
will endure. That’s the real key to 
the future of this industry. If deal- 
ers can put what they’ve learned 
in the hard times to use in the good 
times, the good times will get even 
better. 
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eneral Motors’ up- 
grades parts distri- 
bution network. GM 
has revamped its national parts 
distribution network with a new 
computerized system. Three large- 
scale host computers at GM’s 
warehousing and distribution div- 
ision in Flint, MI, work in conjunc- 
tion with a network of mini-com- 
puters at 34 parts distribution cen- 
ters nationwide to form the cen- 
tralized parts ordering and deliv- 
ery system. 

“This distribution system 
means that dealers will receive 
better service through access to 
more types and greater amounts of 
information,” says Tom Payne, 
general supervisor of data process- 
ing in GM’s warehousing and dis- 
tribution division. By providing 
up-to-date information on parts 
prices, parts availability, and sta- 
tus of orders, the system “allows a 
dealer to exercise greater control 
over parts procurement,” Payne 
says. 

More than 8,000 dealers are 
connected directly to the system 
through RAPID (Remote Auto- 
matic Parts Input for Dealers) 
computer terminals or teletype 
machines. Dealers prepare their 
orders on paper, cassette tape, or 
diskettes, dial a WATS number, 
and transmit the information. 
Most of the orders are processed 
while the dealer in on-line, with 
immediate response. Orders can 
also be placed by mail or over the 
telephone. 
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“Jeepers creepers, look at all 
those beepers...” Beepers ar- 
en’t just for doctors anymore. 
Farmers, reporters, and, yes, even 
automobile dealers are finding 
these portable paging units to bea 
handy way of staying in touch 
with the office when they’re away 
from their telephones. 

Beepers are miniaturized receiv- 
ers that emit tones or beeps to sig- 


nal a user that he or she is being 
paged. Approximately 550 com- 
panies, known as Radio Common 
Carriers (RCCs), offer paging ser- 
vice throughout the U.S. Here’s 
how the system works: The caller 
dials a central operator—or an au- 
tomated relay center—causing a 
VHF signal to be transmitted from 
the RCC’s base station. The signal 
is carried on a pre-assigned fre- 
quency to the receiver within a ra- 
dius of 20 miles. 

Until 1973, the capacity of a 
high-band radio channel was li- 
mited to about 870 pagers. Im- 
provements in electronic decoding 
techniques have made it possible 
for as many as 100,000 pagers to 
operate on the same channel. In 
1969, there were only 32,600 beep- 
ers in use; today, more than 
800,000 pagers are sending out 
their signals, and that number is 
expected to grow to 3 million by 
1985. 

Today's small, easy-to-carry 
pager weighs about four ounces. It 
will fit into a shirt pocket and can 
operate for a month or more on in- 
expensive batteries. A typical 
pocket-sized pager is available for 
sass fee of approximately 
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Ford’s “bullish” on Latin 
America. A Ford Motor Co. execu- 
tive says Latin America may be- 
come “the great testing area” in 
the competition between Japan’s 
auto manufacturers and those of 
North America and Europe. 

Robert Graham, vice-president 
of Ford’s Latin American automo- 
tive operations, told a University 
of Michigan seminar recently that 
Latin America’s growth prospects 
make it an increasingly attractive 
location for vehicle manufacturers 
because of the slowing growth rate 
of established markets in Europe 
and North America. 

Last year, he said, a record 
440,000 Ford vehicles were sold in 


Latin America, making Ford 
number one in truck sales and se- 
cond only to Volkswagen in cars 
sold. Ford is “bullish” on Latin 
America, Graham said, and is in- 
vesting more than $1 billion dur- 
ing the next five years to partici- 
pate there. He predicts the market 
will grow from 2.2 million units 
sold in 1980 to nearly 4 million by 
the end of the decade. 
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The ABC’s of the auto indus- 
try. The motor vehicle manufac- 
turer’s current fascination with 
letters such as “J,” “K,” and “EXP” 
to designate models is not the first 
time the industry has used letters 
to differentiate among products. 

James Wren, manager of the 
patent library of the Motor Vehi- 
cle Manufacturers Association, 
says the alphanumerical list to 
designate models runs through the 
alphabet and into four-digit 
numbers. In 1900, for example, 
Waverly Electric advertised 20 
models, appropriately numbered 1 
through 19, plus model 20A. 
Somehow, number 20 was 
skipped. 

“By 1904, more than 10 compan- 
ies offered a model A, including 
one offered by Blood Brothers 
Company,” Wren says. “Fortu- 
nately, Blood didn’t use the term 
‘type’ with the model designation, 
or our historical lists would record 
a Blood Type A automobile.” 

As model naming—or number- 
ing—progressed, some manufac- 
turers attempted to show superior- 
ity by doubling up. Thus, Pierce 
came up with a model A1, Stearns 
had a model AA and AAI, and 
Sampson offered a model 3A. 

Some of the early-day manufac- 
turers even used lengthy Roman 
numerals for their models. Austin 
produced a model 25, which in Ro- 
man numerals was XXV, and Co- 
lumbia Automobile numbered 42 
of its models with different Roman 
numerals. Its model 38 was 
XXXVIIL. XE 
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That’s Right! Hundreds of New Car Dealers 
are reaping sizeable additional profit dollars 
from a “TekTor Program in their Dealership. 


“TekTor is your consistent partner in profits 
and the experienced leader in sealant pro- 
ducts and programs for Dealer Application. 
We have individually tailored sales programs 
that will work for you, and a complete line of 
warranted car care products that keep your 
bottom line profits growing. 

You, the Dealer, control all the advantages of 
a “TekTor Center in your Dealership. NO 
FRANCHISE FEES. NO SNAGS. NO ADDI- 
TIONAL FACILITIES OR OVERHEAD 
REQUIRED. A service bay conversion to a 
“Teklor Center becomes the single most pro- 
fitable space in your Dealership. And we train 
your people to do all the labor professionally. 


Some distributors in key markets offer full 
installation services as well as state of the art 
equipment for large volume dealership 
accounts, 


“TekIor works “smarter” for the continued 
success of our family of Dealerships, and we 
invite you to call us today toll-free for all the 
facts. We offer realistic solutions that work 
when you need them. 


Catalogs and samples available on written 
request. 


Adds Profit Dollars 
To Each 
New Car Sale. 


PS...‘TekTor Needs People! 


We need General Agents, Credit Life and 
Service Contract Sales Representatives who 
already have experience in working Dealer- 
ship accounts, and could represent “TekTor 
in several major cities and selected growth 
areas. “TekIor already employs many success- 
ful industry reps who work with us, enjoying 
excellent training programs, incentives and 
secure career benefits. 

Each passing month continues to be our best 
yet! This should indicate the acceptance of 
“Teklor products and programs nationally. 
And we need you, the talented professional, 
right now! We want people who would estab- 
lish a committment to success and share in 
our fantastic growth opportunities. Distribu- 
tors and Key Dealerships also being sought. 
Call Dave Searcy today. Or send us your 


requirements and ask us about your advant- 
ages with “TekTor. 


Oakleaf was the first to design a computer for 


automotive dealers. Over four thousand of you dealers 
compared us with what was available ...and went 
with Oakleaf. Nearly all of you are still dealing. 


Now there is the new Oakleaf MP-16 Automotive 
Dealership Computer System. The new State of the Art. 


Faster. ..with a huge memory...designed to give 
you more up time. To simplify your life while you 
make more profits. 


Now Oakleaf is much more than just a great F&l 
computer. There is something for everyone in your 


dealership. Dealer. Sales Manager. Salesman. 
Secretary. And we have made F&I more 

profitable than ever. 

THE #1 F&I COMPUTER IS NOW EVEN STRONGER 
Prospecting & Follow-up Get floor traffic moving 
again 

Inventory New/Used Now you can really manage 


your inventory 

Credit Bureau Checking Faster, easier and less 
expensive 

F&I Great selling tool that also types your paperwork 
Leasing Everything you need, including instant 
profit analysis 

Word Processing The productivity tool of the 
eighties 

Sales Reports Manage sales with up-to-the-minute 
information 

F&l Reports Up-to-date information to manage the 
back end 

Get Ready R.O. Automatically type the R.O. for the 
get-ready department 


For more information or the telephone number of your 

local Oakleaf representative, call Barbara Jennings, 
National Marketing Department, (800) 423-3681 

or in California, (213) 989-5989 collect. 


Or send 
this coupon today. 


Sy 4 f 14600 Titus Street“ 
Oa rw Panorama City, CA 91402 


Oakleaf & Associates Inc 


Your name 
Institution 


Address 


State Zip Telephone ( 
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October marks the 

7 Secnniie of what is 

likely to be a year-long pro- 

cession of new-car unveil- 
ings by the automakers. 
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sales of parts and 
add-on accessories are on 
the rise, many dealers are 
missing out on the action. 


1 etal ees changes in 

the nation’s tax sys- 
tem will open new oppor- 
tunities for both business 
and the individual. 
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he 1980 elections, as we are all aware, produced 

dramatic changes in the composition of the 

United States Congress. The Senate saw 18 new 
members, mostly Republicans, mustered into its 
ranks, giving the GOP 51 of the 100 seats; and 74 
freshman Congressmen were elected on the House 
side as the Democrats were retaining a clean but nar- 
rowed 244-191 majority. 

Aside from the distinct philosophical and numeri- 
cal shifts that have occurred in Congress, the critical 
but sometimes overlooked consequences of the trans- 
formation are the resultant changes that have taken 
place within the committee structure. Congressional 
committees and their subcommittees are the initial 
battlegrounds for much of the legislation voted on by 
the Congress, and they are the arenas in which many 
important questions regarding the composition of a 
particular bill are decided. 

Four committees in particular handle much of the 
legislation affecting dealers: the House Ways and 
Means and Senate Finance committees, which are 
the tax-writing units in their respective houses, and 
the House Energy & Commerce Committee and 
Senate Commerce Committee. The work of each is vi- 
tal to dealer interests, and we thought a review of the 
Congressmen involved might be beneficial. It will be 
extremely important for dealers to be well acquaint- 
ed with these members as legislation involving the 
Clean Air Act, the Federal Truck Excise Tax, and 
other issues of major importance evolve during the 
remainder of this Congress. 

House Energy & Commerce Committee: In the 
96th Congress, the Democrats held a 27 to 15 vote 
majority. Now, the score reads 24 to 18. Jurisdiction 
incudes the FTC, DOT, and all energy and envi- 
ronmental legislation. 

Democrats: J. Dingell (MI), Chm., J. Schueuer 
(NY), R. Ottinger (NY), H. Waxman (CA), T. Wirth 
(CO), P. Sharp (IN), J. Florio (NJ), T. Moffett (CT), J. 
Santini (NV), E. Markey (MA), T. Luken (OH), D. 
Walgren (PA), A. Gore, Jr. (TN), B. Mikulski (MD), 
R. Mottl (OH), P. Gramm (TX), A. Swift (WA), M. Le- 


land (TX), R. Shelby (AL), C. Collins (IL), M. Synar 
(OK), W. J. Tauzin (LA), R. Wyden (OR), R. Hall (TX) 

Republicans: J. Broyhill (NC), C. Brown (OH), J. 
Collins (TX), N. Lent (NY), E. Madigan (IL), C. Moor- 
head (CA), M. Rinaldo (NJ), M. Marks (PA), T. Corco- 
ran (IL), G. Lee (NY), W. Dannemeyer (CA), R. Whit- 
taker (KS), T. Tauke (IA), D. Ritter (PA), H. Rogers 
(KY), C. Benedict (WV), D. Coats (IN), T. Bliley, Jr. 
(VA) 

Senate Commerce Committee: Republicans hold a 
slim 9 to 8 plurality. 

Republicans: R. Packwood (OR), Chm., B. Goldwa- 
ter (AZ), H. Schmitt (NM), J. Danforth (MO), N. Kas- 
sebaum (KS), L. Pressler (SD), S. Gorton (WA), T. 
Stevens (AK), R. Kasten, Jr., (WI) 

Democrats: H. Cannon (NV), R. Long (LA), E. Holl- 
ings (SC), D. Inouye (HI), W. Ford (KY), D. Riegle, Jr. 
(MI), J. Exon (NB), H. Heflin (AL) 

House Ways & Means Committee: Despite a signif- 
icant gain in Republican membership in the House, 
Democrats on the Ways & Means Committee retain 
an almost 2 to 1 margin, 23-12. All revenue measures 
must start here. 

Democrats: D. Rostenkowski (IL), Chm., S. Gib- 
bons (FL), J. Pickle (TX), C. Rangel (NY), W. Cotter 
(CT), F. Stark (CA), J. Jones (OK), A. Jacobs, Jr. (IN), 
H. Ford (TN), K. Holland (SC), W. Brodhead (MD), E. 
Jenkins (GA), R. Gephardt (MO), T. Downey (NY), C. 
Heftel (HI), W. Fowler, Jr. (GA), F. Guarini (NJ), J. 
Shannon (MA), M. Russo (IL), D. Pease (OH), K. 
Hance (TX), R. Matsui (CA), D. Bailey (PA) 

Republicans: B. Conable, Jr. (NY), J. Duncan (TN), 
W. Archer (TX), G. Vander Jagt (MI), P. Crane (IL), 
W. Frenzel (MN), J. Martin (NC), L.A. Bafalis (FL), 
R. Schulze (PA), W. Gradison (OH), J. Rousselot 
(CA), W.H. Moore (LA) 

Senate Finance Committee: Republicans hold an 
11-9 edge. 

Republicans: R. Dole (KS), Chm., R. Packwood 
(OR), W. Roth, Jr. (DE), J. Danforth (MO), J. Chafee 
(RD, J. Heinz (PA), M. Wallop (WY), D. Durenberger 
(MN), W. Armstrong (CO), S. Symms (ID), C. Grass- 
ley (IA) 

Democrats: R. Long (LA), H. Byrd, Jr. (VA), L. 
Bentsen (TX), S. Matsunaga (HI), D.P. Moynihan 


(NY), M. Baucus (MT), D. Boren (OK), W. siete 


(NJ), G. Mitchell (ME) 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by the Legislative Division of the National Automobile Dealers Association. All comments or ques- 
tions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: On The Hill, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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hose people who like to 

down a little champagne 

at model-year intro time 
might find themselves this year 
ordering at least a few bottles more 
than usual. Celebrating new car 
debut dates in helter-skelter 1982 
is going to require considerably 
more than the normal number of 
opening nights. 

This year, the model-year un- 
veiling that began with the GM J- 
car last May will continue in the 
somewhat traditional October, but 


there will also be sequels in No- 
vember, January, and even April, 
not to mention possibly every oth- 
er month through next summer. 
Some people label it: “Catching 
up,” and there is, of course, fierce 
competition right now to get the 
“right car” out at the right time. 

All of the heavyweights in the 
U.S. market—GM, Ford, Chry- 
sler, AMC, VW, Toyota, Datsun, 
and Honda—have some signifi- 
cant new products just about ready 
to go. 


by Ron Rogers 


The “Super K’s’—the new 
Chrysler LeBaron and the Dodge 
400—are the cars Lee Iacocca’s 
people must sell in addition to Ar- 
ies and Reliant. The new front- 
wheel drive efforts are just a bit 
larger than the original K’s, and 
they’re aimed, apparently, at the 
car buyer who wants a nice serv- 
ing of luxury and room with his 
fuel economy. 
ee 


1) Chrysler LeBaron; 2) The Continen- 
tal;3) Nissan Stanza;4) Toyota Supra 
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Built on a 99.9-inch wheelbase, 
the Super K’s are 179.7 inches 
long (3.5 inches more than Aries/ 
Reliant) and K-like in height and 
width. Both the LeBaron and the 
400 weigh in at 2483 pounds with 
the base 2.2-liter Trans 4 power- 
plant (about 150 more than the 
smaller K’s), and substitution of 
the optional hemi-head, 2.6-liter 
MCA Jet engine on either of the 
cars will add about 100 pounds 
more. 

The new Dodge and the new 
Chrysler each come in two price 
and equipment classes. However, 
the Dodge 400 is available only as 
a two-door, while LeBaron can be 
had as a two or a four in both the 
base and Medallion versions. 

Most of the other significant 
news at Chrysler Corp. is happen- 
ing sometime during the °82 
calendar year. In January or per- 
haps a bit later, wraps will come 
off the Rampage, an Omni-based 
small pickup that will try to com- 
pete not only with the imports, but 
also with new entries due from 
Chevrolet and Ford. 

Then, probably in about March, 
a station wagon version of the Le- 
Baron will roll of the line, followed 
by the first convertible built by 
Chrysler since the ’71 Barracuda. 
Reportedly, the newest ragtops 
will be $14,000 LeBaron conver- 
sions, and will be put into their fi- 
nal form by Cars & Concepts. 

In at least one publication, 
Chrysler was reported to be ready 
to deliver, in mid-’82, what was 
termed a “front-drive Cordoba/ 
Diplomat.” Presently, each of 
those two nameplates houses a 
mid-sized, rear-wheel-drive auto- 
mobile, and several company sour- 
ces claim such will remain the case 
during the new model year. In’83, 
a “stretch K” will probably replace 
the Cordoba/Mirada specialty car, 
but sources characterize the phan- 
tom Cordoba/Diplomat ’82 '2 car 
as “off the wall.” 

No car in the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion fleet will offer a V-8 engine 
standard in ’82, with the exception 
of the limited-production, hand- 
finished Imperial (basically a carry- 
over from last year), and the Fifth 
Avenue version of the New Yorker. 

No car in the fleet will have a 
wheelbase larger than 112.7 
inches, and only New Yorker, Cor- 
doba/Mirada, Imperial, and Gran 
Fury/Diplomat (basically a fleet 
car) will have overall lengths of 


more than 180 inches. Imperial is 
the largest at 213. 

The New Yorker and the Gran 
Fury are both downsized from 
their short-lived ’81 dimensions, 
and are now perched atop the old 
LeBaron’s chassis. Newport is 
gone. 

The other Chrysler news is from 
Japan. The Plymouth Champ/ 
Dodge Colt is adding a four-door 
hatchback that, at 161 inches, is 
slightly more than four inches 
longer than the two-door. Unlike the 
holdover model, the four-door will 
have just two equipment levels. 

Over at General Motors, just 
about everybody is thinking, “A- 
body.” That’s the new front-wheel- 
drive mid-size car that will be out 
around the first of the year and 
bear the names Olds Cutlass Ciera, 


“Car & Driver 
magazine calls the 
Continental, ‘the 
last gasp of the old 
order.’ ” 


Chevrolet Celebrity, Buick Cen- 
tury, and Pontiac 6000. 

The four new cars have the same 
wheelbase as the X-cars (104.9 
inches), but they’ve added more 
cargo area in particular, and they 
are a full 188 inches in length 
—that’s 7 to 12 inches more than 
GM’s first front-wheel-drive cars, 
depending on the X-car model be- 
ing compared. 

The passenger boxes of the X’s 
and the A’s are almost identical, 
and the standard engine is the 
same—the 2.5 liter (151 CID) 
four-cylinder powerplant. 

That engine, though, which will 
also show up on the new Chevy Ca- 
maro and Pontiac Firebird, has 
undergone significant changes for 
the new year, and the result will 
be better mileage. 

Gone is the conventional car- 
buretor, and in its place is an elec- 
tronic fuel injection system, the 
first such system on a domestical- 
ly-built four-cylinder engine. The 
system includes a throttle-body in- 
jection assembly (TBIA); a gaso- 
line tank-mounted electric fuel 
pump; an 89-millimeter distribu- 
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tor with electronic spark timing; 
and a more sophisticated electron- 
ic control module (ECM). The 
heart of the system is a single fuel 
injector and fuel pressure regula- 
tor located in the TBIA which is 
mounted in the same location on 
the intake manifold as a carbure- 
tor would be. 

The A-cars are going to be of- 
fered in two-door coupe and four- 
door sedan models, and according 
to what we’ve heard, Buick, Ponti- 
ac, Oldsmobile and Chevrolet will 
each present their A’s in two trim 
levels. 

The Buick Century version of 
the car has a look about it that is at 
least somewhat reminiscent of 
Mercedes. The other three ver- 
sions GM is bringing out, though, 
are a good bit different. Perhaps 
the most radical departure is rep- 
resented by Chevrolet’s Celebrity, 
a car with a rather abruptly sliced 
(as in 90 degrees) rear end design. 

The cars that most readily come 
to mind in terms of competition for 
the A’s are Toyota’s Cressida and 
Datsun’s Maxima, and probably 
the LeBaron/400. 

Fuel economy looks good. The 
standard four-cylinder plant, the 
3.0-liter V-6, and the forthcoming 
4,3-liter V-6 diesel are all efficient 
engines, and optimists are throw- 
ing out figures that could go as 
high as 28 city and 40 or 42 mpg 
highway for the better than 2600- 
pound cars. 

The GM automobile that very 
possibly will cause considerable 
surprise is the Camaro/Firebird. It 
has all-new sheet metal, a shorter 
wheelbase, shorter overall length, 
approximately 500 fewer pounds 
than the ’81 version, and it’s built 
somewhat along the lines of the 
RX-7, with a Corvette-like front 
slope. 

In addition to the 2.5-liter, four- 
cylinder engine we mentioned, it 
appears the 2.8-liter V-6 will be of- 
fered on this car, along with a 
throttle-body injection version of 
the 305 V-8. 

Says a GM official, “This Cama- 
ro/Firebird is going to be a Cama- 
ro/Firebird. It’s going to have some 
features about it that will very 
quickly identify it as such. But it is 
going to be very sleek. The aerody- 
namic drag coefficient is the low- 
est of any production car that we 
have ever measured at this com- 
pany (which means it’s substan- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Tilt-W heel is 
the adjustable 
option that clicks into 
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make your new Chevrolet Cavalier 
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rmando Mantalban was 

late for work again to- 

day. Damned car 
wouldn’t start. For the second time 
this week, he couldn’t get his ’73 
auto to kick over in the morning, 
and his boss is getting ticked off by 
such tardiness. On his way home 
this evening, Armando stopped by 
his neighborhood service station 
and shelled out more than 50 
bucks for a new battery. 

Carole Lewis just took delivery 
of a brand new Citation, and she’s 
bubbling over with the pride of 
ownership. She wants to keep her 
new “love” spic and span inside 
and out, so she drove right from 
the dealership to a discount de- 
partment store and bought color- 
matching floor mats all around, 
plus a weather-resistant nylon car 
cover. Carole figures the $100 or so 
she spent was well worth it. 

Joe Gargery couldn't quite fit a 
new car into his budget, but he got 
a good deal from his nearby Ford 
dealer on a 1979 Mustang. Only 
problem was, the car didn’t have 
air conditioning. And Joe just 
wilts in the heat. So, today, Joe 
went walking through the Yellow 
Pages under Air Conditioning 
Equipment—Automotive and 
found a custom shop that could 
meet his needs. A couple hours la- 
ter, he purchased a cooling unit 
and had it installed. Total cost? 
Over $350. 

As you might have guessed, Ar- 
mando and Carole and Joe aren’t 
real people. But what they were 


involved in—buying automotive 
aftermarket items—was very real. 
According to a report by the Auto- 
motive Market Research Council 
(AMRC), American motorists 
spent $148.1 billion last year on 
the upkeep of their cars. 

The products these millions of 
vehicle owners purchased ranged 
all the way from gasoline and oil to 
cam shafts, cigar lighters to sound 
systems, car wax to air condition- 
ers, sport mirrors to turbo- 
chargers, and a lot of other things 
in between. 

Unfortuantely for the health of 
the automobile retail business, 
though, franchised dealers are 
missing out on an awful lot of this 
action. Surveys indicate dealer- 
ships are slicing into only about 30 
percent of the multi-million-dollar 
aftermarket pie. The lion’s share 
is going to a market segment com- 
prised of department stores, ser- 
vice stations, TBA (tire-battery- 
accessory) retail outlets, and even 
drug stores. 

Why do dealers let so much of 
this type of business slip through 
their fingers? The best guess, in- 
dustry insiders say, is auto dealers 
don’t know how to merchandise in 
this market. Or, the analysts sur- 
mise, dealers just don’t want to be 
bothered because they consider 
the business small potatoes. Both 
theories are probably correct. 

The fact is, the retail after- 
market is anything but small pota- 
toes. Whatever a dealer’s reason 
for shunning it, market analysts 
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say now is the time to take a fresh 
look at parts and accessory sales 
and reconsider the benefits possi- 
ble there. Here are a few reasons 
the analysts give to support that 
assertion: 

e There are clear trends indicat- 
ing car owners are holding onto 
their vehicles longer. According to 
AMRC, the number of cars on the 
road between two and ten years 
old stands at 74.5 million. By 
1986, that figure will grow to 80 
million. Also, says AMRC, within 
the next five years, the number of 
passenger cars over ten years old 
will increase from 17.4 million to 
20.2 million. 

Many owners of these cars are 
showing a distinct willingness to 
spend considerable sums to revi- 
talize, upgrade or simply spruce 
up their old buggies. 

@ With the demand for good used 
cars shooting upward and the 
supply tightening up, more and 
more used-car buyers appear 
prone to accepting a solid unit ev-_ 
en if it doesn’t have all the desired 
options. The accessories are being 
added after the car leaves the deal- 
er’s lot. 

e There are indications that 
new-car buyers, strapped by infla- 
tion and frightened to death by 
higher interest rates, are purchas- 
ing models with fewer optional 
items. Their intentions are to put 
on the “luxuries” when they can 
better afford them. 

e It has become fashionable for 
motorists to perform minor main- 


. ss) 


tenance and repairs themselves. 
Many adult education centers of- 
fer courses in how to be an automo- 
tive do-it-yourselfer. Even the 
manufacturers have recognized 
this trend and are playing up to it. 
For example, check this news re- 
lease from Chrysler Corp. that 
preceded K-car announcement 
day: 

The Plymouth Reliant was de- 
signed with the do-it-yourselfer 
definitely in mind. From the hori- 
zontally mounted oil filter—which 
can be changed from above the en- 
gine—to the instrument panel 
—which allows face-side servicing 
and bulb replacement—mainte- 
nance and servicing of the Reliant 
tsa DIY dream. 

® Perhaps the most compelling 
reason a dealer might re-think a 
negative stand on aftermarket 
products is, quite plainly, the 
rough-and-tumble economic cli- 
mate that now exists. Dealers all 
over the country, says one factory 
official, are scrambling for every 
possible profit dollar available just 
to keep their heads above water. 
And there are profit dollars availa- 
ble in the parts and accessory busi- 
ness. 

Looking toward the future, 
there is a strong indication that af- 
termarket sales volume will not 
only hold steady, but will increase. 
AMRC’s forecast through 1986 
shows only the sale of fuel and 
oil—due mainly to conservation 
and more efficient vehicles—will 
have a “minus” growth rate. Sales 
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Ford’s Extended Service Plan is one of 
the best selling contracts in the industry. 


Vince Sheehy, Sheehy Ford. 


These Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 

“Why did I come back to Ford’s Extended Service Plan?” feels aie ES. P pees of best sean 
contracts in the industry. Over the past 
year, they have told you firsthand what 
Ford’s E.S.P. plans mean to them in terms 
of profit and future business. Now we’re 
getting ready for an even more successful 
1982. In addition to the three new vehicle 
plans we currently offer—3-year/36,000- 
mile maximum coverage plan, 5-year/ 
50,000-mile maximum coverage plan, and 
5-year/50,000-mile power train only 
plan—we have added a longer coverage 
used vehicle plan and a variety of other 
program features and benefits designed to 
help you sell more contracts and increase 
your profits, too. Here they are: 


Dealer Base Commissions 
Increased. 


E.S.P. base commissions have been 
increased on the high-volume small- and 


o>. 


“Because the way Ford handles E.S.P. pays off for us and our 


customers.” intermediate-sized cars—a strong 
Bubba Oustalet, Bubba Oustalet Ford. incentive for selling E.S.P. 
or PSs Quarterly Bonus 
“Why sell E.S.P.2” | Commissions Increased. 


You can also earn up to $30 incremental 
bonus commission per contract, based on 
your quarterly level of new vehicle 
penetration. This represents a 50% 
increase at the maximum bonus payout 
level. That’s even more reason to sell 
E.S.P. 


Bonus Payments Based On 
Retail Sales. 

In 1982, it’s easier to qualify for your 
quarterly bonus check, because fleet 
vehicle sales have been removed. Now 
your penetration rate will be based solely 
on retail sales for a more accurate picture 
of your actual performance. 


Increased Rental 
Reimbursement. 
The rental reimbursement allowance has 
been increased to $20 a day. Good for 
your customers. ..and a strong selling 
“Because the Dealer who provides today’s service writes point for you. 

tomorrow’s sale.” 


- 


- 


And it keeps getting better. 


Eligibility For New E.S.P. 
Coverage Expanded. 

Now, 1982 Ford, Lincoln, and Mercury 
vehicles are eligible for new E.S.P. 
coverage—regardless of the number of 
owners—for the first 12 months or 12,000 
miles. This adds up to additional 
opportunities for E.S.P. sales... and 
greater profits for your dealership. 
Transportation Assistance 
Added To Used Vehicle 
Plans. 

E.S.P. coverage on used vehicles keeps 
getting better all the time. This year, 
rental reimbursement has been added, 
making E.S.P. even more attractive to 
your used vehicle customers. 


New Power Train Plan For 
Used Vehicles. 


' Another plus for used vehicle customers. 


We've added a 24-month/24,000-mile 
Power Train Only contract. 

Depending on when your customers 
sign up for coverage, this new plan can 
extend to a maximum of 74,000 miles. 
This is in addition to the popular 
12-month/12,000-mile Full Coverage 
Plan, which now can extend to 62, 
miles. 


Share The Success. 

These improvements for 1982 make a 
eat plan even better—better for you 
and better for your customers. This year, 

join the Dealers who sell E.S.P. 
aggressively. Then watch your profits 


grow. 


3 Your K 
to Increased Profits. 


Ford Parts and Service Division c=> 


Jack TerHar, Sr., Sill-TerHar Ford. 


“And if it’s the best plan for the customer, it’s the best plan for 


the dealership.” 


“We feel E.S.P. is the best plan for the customer.” 


George Kolb, Hines Park Lincoln-Mercury. 


“How did I achi i 
dealership?” rar 


gh penetration selling Ford’s E.S.P. at my 


“By having only one 
customer.” 


person, an expert, present it to every 


in other aftermarket areas are ex- 
pected to grow at a steady clip. By 
1986, the Council predicts, auto af- 
termarket retailing volume will 
top $157 billion. 

One car dealer who has recog- 
nized the aftermarket’s potential 
for a long time is Joe MacPherson. 
A few years ago, when he was 
planning construction of a new 
Chevrolet facility in Irvine, CA, 
MacPherson decided he would set 
aside an area of the dealership 
solely for the display and sale of 
parts, accessories and other relat- 
ed automotive items. He ear- 
marked approximately 1,600 
square feet of floor space, strategi- 
cally located next to the planned 
service customer lounge, for that 
purpose. 

When Joe MacPherson Chey- 
rolet opened its doors for business, 
service customers found a verita- 
ble custom shop awaiting them. Its 
aisles were stocked with polishes, 
hitches, batteries, floor mats, 
flashlights, gas cans, oils and lubri- 
cants, mirrors, radios, seat covers 
and a plethora of other products. 

“We carry just about anything 
you'd find in a regular automotive 
parts store,” is the way MacPher- 
son sums up the shop’s inventory. 

Has it been worthwhile to de- 
vote so much space and inventory 
to an endeavor of this kind? Joe 
MacPherson thinks it has been 
and will be in the future. 

He says his normal parts busi- 
ness runs about $150,000 a month, 
and the display area generates an 
additional $12,000 a month in 
over-the-counter retail sales. He 
firmly believes those numbers will 
get bigger as times goes by. 

“Even though we are doing 
about $12,000 a month back 
there,” he says, referring to the 
display area, “we haven’t reached 
our potential yet... . When you’re 
a relatively new store, it takes 
cime to develop a customer base 
....As your service business 
builds, your car sales build, and so 
will this phase of it.” 

MacPherson says the primary 
reason it’s taking time for his 
parts and accessory business to 
grow is that he relies pretty much 
on word-of-mouth advertising to 
promote it. He feels it normally 
takes about five years for such a 
business to become well known 
throughout the market area and 
for customers to become acquaint- 
ed with the products available. 


“It’s not so much that we’re try- 
ing to pull in new customers (with 
the parts and accessory shop),” 
MacPherson adds, “we’re just try- 
ing to get additional sales from the 
customers we already have.” 

Those additional sales, to the 
dealer’s way of thinking, come asa 
matter of convenience. 

“When a customer is in for ser- 
vice,” he says, “it’s to his advan- 
tage time-wise, to browse around 
and see if there’s something he 
needs. At that point, he’s spending 
money on his car anyway, and it 
just becomes convenient to pick up 
that can of polish, that oil, that tow 
strap, that battery, that flash- 
light, or that seat cushion he 
wants. That’s why we put the shop 
next to our customer lounge.” 

MacPherson contends that ser- 


“You need a man 
with a good 
background in 
marketing 
accesories, and you 
need to watch very 
closely and take 
things step by 
step.” 


vice customers generally fall into 
three basic categories. All, he 
seems to think, are prospective af- 
termarket purchasers for reasons 
that differ according to their par- 
ticular category. 

The first category is comprised 
of “regulars” who bring their vehi- 
cles into a dealership for service 
and repairs as a matter of course. 
This type of customer will pick up 
aftermarket items from the deal- 
ership instead of from an inde- 
pendent shop because he’s loyal 
and likes to do business there. 

“Then you have the guy who’s 
coming in for warranty work on- 
ly,” adds MacPherson, moving on 
to the second classification of cus- 
tomer. “This is the owner who re- 
cently purchased his car, and his 
pride of ownership comes into ef- 
fect. He’s likely to buy something 
for his new car just because it is a 
new car. 

The third type of customer, ac- 
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cording to MacPherson, is the 
“poor guy who broke down... and 
had to be towed in for repairs.” 
Many times, this customer will 
buy emergency items because his 
current situation is very much on 
his mind. 

“He might buy a set of battery 
jumper cables, for instance,” says 
MacPherson, “because a set of ca- 
bles could have saved him from 
making his trip to the dealership.” 

Another potential aftermarket 
customer—one who could come 
from any of the three basic catego- 
ries—is the gift shopper, points 
out the Chevrolet dealer. 

“We find a lot of people, especial- 
ly women, will browse around 
looking for something they can 
buy for their spouse or sweetheart 
at Christmas time or for a birth- 
day or something like that,” he ex- 
plains. 

Never one to pass up a merchan- 
dising opportunity, MacPherson 
says Christmas is an excellent 
time to encourage the gift shopper 
with special promotions. 

“At Christmas time, we do dol- 
lar-price-item specials,” he says. 
“We'll make up a card showing dif- 
ferent items in a $10, $20, $30, or 
$40 range, or we'll offer gift certifi- 
cates in those amounts. We have 
quite a few older customers in our 
area, and we find they’ll come in 
and buy gift certificates for their 
grandchildren of driving age.” 

What accessories sell best? Ac- 
cording to MacPherson, it depends 
on the season and the traffic. 

“Here in California, snow usual- 
ly isn’t a problem,” he says, “but 
there are certain months we do 
very well with specials on snow 
chains and the like. Many custo- 
mers come in for service before 
heading up into the mountains on 
skiing trips, and they’re good pros- 
pects for these items.” 

Winter time is also a good pe- 
riod for selling auto-related outer 
wear, MacPherson has found. 

“We carry Chevrolet sport jack- 
ets,” he says, “and we find they 
move very well during the colder 
months.” 

Off-road type accessories such 
as roll bars, tow ropes, shovels and 
extra gas cans are generally good- 
selling items in the summer, he 
adds. 

To keep on top of the parts and 
accessory market, MacPherson 
holds frequent meetings with his 

(Continued on page 41) 
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THE 
SERVICE | #4 DEPARTMENT 


role cleanliness and orderli- 
ness can play in creating cus- 
tomer confidence in your service 
department. In this issue, we'll 
take a closer look at the subject of 
cleanliness and offer some sugges- 
tions on how to make your service 
department really shine. 
One of the dirtiest areas in the 
typical service department is the 


; ast month, we discussed the 


“The space 
under the workbench 
is bound 
to get dirty.” 


floor. A floor that hasn’t been prop- 
erly sealed is hard to maintain; no 
matter how many times you sweep 
and mop, the dirt and grease never 
seem to go away. 

Here’s the best way to treat a 
floor: First, wash the floor with 
soap (biodegradable soap is best). 
Second, strip the floor’s surface to 
remove soaked-in oil, paint, and 
old sealer. Third, etch the bare 
concrete floor with concrete acid. 
This step is a must if you want the 
new floor sealant to soak into the 
concrete and stick. 

The fourth and last step is to 
seal the floor. Several thin appli- 
cations may be necessary in order 
to assure an even coating. Allow 
12 to 24 hours drying time. 

Your best bet is to work closely 
with the company that supplies 
your chemicals. The supplier can 
provide invaluable assistance in 
applying the cleaners and sealers. 


Douglas Eickhoff 


The cost for stripping and sealing 
a concrete floor in the Chicago 
area runs about $2 per square foot. 
The newly sealed floor should stay 
protected for about five years. 

Maintaining a properly sealed 
floor is easy. Wipe up any spilled 
oil and grease, sweep, wash with a 
floor soap, and squeegee dry. A to- 
tal of about 15 to 30 minutes per 
day is all that’s needed to keep 
your shop floor clean. 

Another sore spot in most ser- 
vice departments is the work- 
bench. A clearly stated (and strict- 
ly enforced) shop policy will do the 
trick here. Don’t permit your me- 
chanics to store old parts, rags, or 
other junk on any workbench. 

What about under the bench? 
The same holds true here. Old 
parts should be returned to the 
customer or thrown into the trash 
can. 

If you save parts for rebuilding 
or remanufacture, designate a spe- 
cific spot in the shop area for stor- 
ing these parts and keep it clean. 
Old, dirty rags should be collected 
in a self-closing metal can. 

Despite your best efforts, the 
space under work benches is 
bound to get dirty. Many service 
technicians put off cleaning under 
their benches simply because they 
are so difficult to move. 

However, there is a way to make 
the process easier. Cut the bench 
legs at one end and weld 3-inch 
stationary casters to the legs. The 
casters enable a worker to lift one 
end of the bench and maneuver it 
like a wheel cart. A set of two, 3- 
inch casters costs about $6.25. 

The walls of the service depart- 
ment need to be repainted about 
every three to four years. The next 


time you decide to paint, consider 
painting the bottom half of the 
walls a lighter color. After all, 
where does it say that service de- 
partment walls must be dark blue 
or brown? Unless your factory rep 
has an objection, go with light co- 
lors. 

Whenever you repaint a wall in 
the shop, paint over the bottom 
half of the wall with a clear sealer. 


“4 floor that 
hasn’t been properly 
sealed is 
hard to maintain.” 


This will produce a wall that is 
nearly as stain-resistant as the 
floor. The cost of paint and sealer 
is usually about $18 to $22 per gal- 
lon. 

A final note: Air hoses and drop 
cords should be cleaned with sol- 
vent at least once a week. Mount a 
garden hose hanger on the wall, 
and ask your mechanics to hang 
up air hoses and drop cords after 
each use. These hangers cost about 
$3 each. 

Remember, your service depart- 
ment doesn’t have to be dirty or in 
disarray to function. A cluttered 
workbench is no more a sign that a 
mechanic is busy than a cluttered 
desk is an indication that an office 
worker is busy. 

Encourage your employees to 
care about the appearance of their 
work space. It will help build cus- 
tomer confidence in the quality of 
the service you offer. FE 


iI 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by Douglas Eickhoff, General Manager, Knauz Continental Cars. All comments or questions per- 
taining to this column should be mailed to: Service Department, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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Prospects for Growth 


; t was our intention to devote this column to an in- 
terview with Pete Murray, who will take office as 
NAAA president in October, but conflicting sche- 
dules prevented us from getting together. We did 
agree to an interview in the near future, and, hope- 
fully, will later report on what Pete may have in mind 
for his term of office. 

We hope to visit several auctions over the next sev- 
eral months, and we plan to see many of you at the 
National Auto Auction Association’s annual con- 
vention in Kansas City. The NADA Official Used Car 
Guide will again host the President’s Reception on 
Saturday evening. Our commercial vehicle editor, 
Russ Dey, recently spent a day at the Gulfport Auto 
Auction and reported a good sale. 

We are happy to report an expansion of the Hat- 
field Auto Auction from a two-lane auction to a facili- 
ty with the capacity for four lanes. In addition, 
there will be a car wash, a new computer system, and 
a cafeteria. We mention this at this time because the 
tentative opening date is October 6. 

The policy of the NADA Guide is to send a staff 
member to an auction on sale day. We do not employ 
anyone on a part-time basis to do this. There are 
times when circumstances put us in some areas more 
than in others. Years ago, when we were establishing 
an office in Santa Rosa (now closed), I often dropped 
in on the auction at Sacramento. When we were 
working in the mountain states, I frequently visited 
the Colorado Auction in Denver. Lately, because I 
keep a boat on Lake Anna, west of Fredricksburg, 
VA, I have been stopping by the Fredericksburg auc- 
tion. In fact, the last time I went, I was accompanied 
by NADA _ Executive Vice-President Frank 
McCarthy, who was impressed with the sale. 

If you look at the various segments that compose 
the auto distribution network, I would say the whole- 
sale auto auction possibly has the best growth pros- 
pects. I exclude the manufacturer from the distribu- 
tion process. You might say I am referring to the new 
car dealers, the independent dealer, and the auctions. 
I am aware of the increasing role played by some of 
the daily rental companies in the retailing of used 
cars, but how much this grows will, to a degree, de- 
pend upon how the “normal” retail outlets respond to 


what amounts to a challenge. And, I would be remiss 
to ignore the intrusion of the so-called casual sale. 

I spoke with the Manheim Group’s Warren Young, 
and we talked about some of the factors which have 
influenced the used car market in the past several 
months. For most domestic dealers, the past two years 
have been anything but good. In fact, I don’t think it 
would be exaggerating to say that the new car indus- 
try has been in a recession for the past two years. 

Warren noted that the drop-off in sales has forced 
many new car dealers into the used car business as 
active participants. More and more new car dealers 
are getting involved in the actual buying and selling 
of used cars at the wholesale level in order to operate 
competitive used car businesses. Until recently, most 
new car dealers were in the used car business only by 
necessity; they did little more than dispose of the 
trades they had taken on new cars. 

Warren is optimistic that new car dealers will stay 
in the used car business and continue to use the auc- 
tion facilities. He expressed it this way: “They came 
in because they had to...the used car business 
helped many survive. And, having been in and tasted 
the profits to be made in used cars . . . well, why not 
stay in?” 

I asked Warren how the attrition rate within the 
dealer population—both new and used—might affect 
his business. He recognized the potential danger, but 
observed that auctions are influenced as much, per- 
haps more, by the overall car population as they are 
by the actual number of dealers. We have some 
knowledge of the number of new car dealers who have 
closed their doors, but who is to say how many inde- 
pendents have left the business? If you use a very 
rough rule of thumb and say there is a ratio of three 
independent used car dealers to each new car dealer, 
we could say the attrition rate is proportional. My 
own guess would be the rate is higher. 

If the car population grows, or even remains the 
same, it follows that fewer dealers will be selling 
more cars unless certain basic patterns change. One 
such change would be further growth in the daily 
rental field. This growth could come at the expense of 
individual ownership, as previous owners elect to 

(Continued on page 37) 
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GRAND RAPIDS AUTO 
AUCTION David Hawkins V.P. 
Lease and fleet. Member NAAA 
and Auto Auction Insurance. 2380 
Port Sheldon Rd., Jenison, MI 
49428. Telephone: (616) 669-1050. 
Tuesday 12:00 noon. 


SOUTHWEST AUTO AUCTIONS 
Lease and fleet accounts welcome. 
Member NAAA and NAFA. 3420 
South 48th Street, Phoenix. Tele- 
phone: (602) 894-2211. 


SOUTHERN 


AUTO AUCTION 


RT. 5, WAREHOUSE PT., CT. 
There’s an Auction Every 
Wednesday at Southern 
Larry Tribble & Bob August 

203-623-2617 


AMARILLO AUTO AUCTION 
Fleet and Lease Specialists for 34 
years. Selling for most major co’s. 
Call or write Friday Phillips or Dale 
Napier. Telephone: (806) 372- 
2206. 3208 E. 10th Ave., Amarillo, 
TX 79104. 


MID STATES AUTO AUCTION 
Sale every Wednesday, 6 p.m. and 
every Friday 12:00 noon. PER- 
SONAL ATTENTION given in 
the handling of vehicles for Fleet 
Operators and Leasing Firms. Lo- 
cation: 25784 Western Ave., South 
Bend. Telephone: (219) 289-7767. 


INSTRUCTION 


LEARN TOBE ff 
AN : 
AUCTIONEER 


AMERICA’S TOP QUALITY 

AUCTION SCHOOL. WRITE OR 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG. AP. 

PROVED FOR V. A, TRAINING, 
— SINCE 1962 — 


MENDENHALL SCHOOL OF 
AUCTIONEERING 
P.O. BOX 7344 

HIGH POINT, N. C, 27264 
(919) 887-1165 


THROUGHOUT N.J., NLY., 
EASTERN PA. AND CONN. 


Our Primary Business 
is helping you get 


Top Dollar for your cars 


every Tuesday at 11 a.m. 


SKYLINE AUTO AUCTION 


100 Route 46, Fairfield, N.J. 07006 


(201) 227-0100 


BIG H AUTO AUCTION A Deal- 
ers Auction. Fleet lease and fac- 
tory sale every Tuesday 11:30 a.m. 
701 North Shepard Dr., Houston, 
TX 77007. Telephone: (713) 869- 
0164. 


DALLAS AUTO AUCTION 
Dealers only. Fleet and leasing. 
Ford Motor Co. factory sales. Loca- 
tion: 4226 E. Main, Grand Prairie, 
TX 75050. Telephone: (214) 264- 


2344. Pick up available. 


A well-tuned machine 
running on trust. 


MANHEIM AUCTIONS, P.O. BOX 4667, LANCASTER, PA 17604 
Phone (717) 569-4561 
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LEADING THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1945 


Trust. It’s the hard-won result of dili- 
gent effort, constant care and total 
dedication to service. And it's the 
reason why America’s most knowl- 
edgeable dealers regulate their inven- 
tories at a Manheim Auction. 


They trust Manheim's unrivaled selec- 
tion of cars. Its comprehensive sup- 
portive services. Its uncompromising 
professionalism. And its ironclad pol- 
icy of fair and equal treatment. 


Together, these elements make up 
the well-tuned Manheim machine—an 
auction system that's been earning 
dealers’ trust for 36 years. 


Doesn't it deserve yours? 


1 Se AUTO AUCTION, t 


665-3571 
2 NATIONAL “AUTO DEALERS EXCHANGE Bordentown, N.J. 08505 
) 298-34 


3 FREDERICKSBURG AUTO AUCTION. | pesericxebural Va. 22401 
4 KANSAS city Viaurou AUCTION Ka a ity, Mo. 641 
S LAKELAND AUTO AUCTION, akeland, Fla. 33802 
B ATLANTA AUTO AUCTION Re “y ) 4 
7 HIGH POINT ‘AUTO ‘AUCTION, High Point. 
8 BUTLER auto > AUCTION, sibsonia, Pa. 15044 
412 443 


9 METRO MILWAUKEE AUTO AUCTION. aledonia, Wis, 53108 


10 FLORIDA AUTO AUCTION oF ORLANDO, Ocoee, Fia 
>a ay re 05 6 
11 FRESNO AUTO DEALERS AUCTION, 
ve 209 268-8( 
12 CALIFORNIA ‘AUTO DEALERS EXCHANGE Anaheim, Calif. 92803 


Sa sday Ph 196-2400 
19 AMERICAN AUTO AUCTION, e,M 
3-495 } 
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by Irv Blackman 


t’s being hailed as the “big- 

gest tax cut in history.” It 

was born on Wednesday, Ju- 
ly 29, with an overwhelming vote 
in the House of Representatives, 
and President Reagan signed it in- 
to law on August 13. 

The Economic Recovery Tax Act 
of 1981 is unquestionably the single 
biggest change in the American 
tax system since the introduction 
of wage withholding in 1942. The 
key question is: What does the new 
law mean to small business and its 
owners? For some, it is a huge “bo- 
nanza;” for others, a disappointing 
“so what.” 

Some of the changes are sweep- 
ing, and will result in dramatic 
savings. Taken together, the sum 
total of all the changes will allow 
the successful small corporate bus- 
iness and its decision-makers to 
keep many more after-income tax 
dollars. Estate taxes will be much 
lower, and would you believe that 
in the million-dollar range there 
will be a free ride? 

The law is big. Consequently, in 
this article, we’ll try to address 
just the most important aspects of 
the legislation. Just remember: 
Some features of the law require 
immediate action to capitalize on 
the new rules. We strongly recom- 
mend you meet with your profes- 
sional adviser as soon as possible. 

It is important to reflect on what 
is not in the act as well as what is 
in it. The act ignores any semb- 
lance of simplicity. It adds mon- 


strous complexity to an already 
overly complicated maze, and 
some points in the new law will not 
come into sharp focus until the IRS 
issues new regulations. For the re- 
cord, the IRS is years behind now. 

At no time during the 1981 tax 
debates, while the Republicans 
and Democrats clawed at each 
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other, was any consideration g1V~ 
en to the concept of tax fairness: 
The really small businessma? 
—defined here as the guy that !§ 
still trying to make it—has little 
to shout about. Neither does aneW 
business just entering the compe’ 
itive market place. This “bigg®S 

tax cut in history” does little for 
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The Delco Freedom II Battery 
rk yy plus efficiency. 
ah 70, Delco Remy introduced 
rier 6a maintenance-free” to 
attery world with the devel- 
opment of the original Freedom 
attery. 
‘, And now we've taken it a step 
rther. We've redefined the 
Rest of Freedom—with the 
Pda Freedom II Battery. 
ore efficient starting power. 
ee ll is the new generation 
reedom Batteries. Its im- 
Proved lead calcium power grid 
Provides better performance and 


Sa allah 


charging capability—without 
increasing the overall size or 
weight of the battery. 

At the same time, all the orig- 
inal Freedom benefits are still 
there. Freedom Il never needs 
water or periodic service, stays 
charged when not in use, and 
provides plenty of all-weather 
starting power. 

More staying power. 
Freedom Il is even more rugged 
than the original Freedoms. 
Freedom Il has increased resis- 
tance to damage from vibration. 
Greater electrical cycling cap- 
abilities. High heat resistance. 
Freedom Il even has new grid 
guards and plate straps for pro- 


The leader under the hood. 


tection from road shock. All of 

which add up to increased reli- 
ability and service-free depend- 
ability. 

And behind every Freedom Il 
Battery is the Delco Remy name. 
For over 50 years, it's been the 
one name to look to for tough, 
reliable batteries. No matter what 
the starting need. 

So make the powerful choice— 
and see for yourself what Delco 
Freedom Il Batteries can mean 
to your fleet. 

Delco Remy, Division of 
General Motors Corporation, 
Anderson, Indiana 46011. 


G)_ 


Neico Remy 


middle-class America. Social se- 
curity taxes, combined with infla- 
tion-fueled income taxes, could ac- 
tually push up their bax burden 
prior to 1985. (A new indexing sys- 
tem, which will eliminate 
“bracket creep” due to inflation, is 
scheduled to begin in 1985.) 

The act went through Congress 
like a thunderbolt. In days gone 
by, most tax bills took about two 
years to wind their way through 
the Congressional gristmill. And 
the old pro, Wilbur Mills, kept his 
experienced hand on the rudder all 
the way. Public hearings, in those 
days, helped modify and mold any 
pending new tax bill. The final 
product was generally a well-writ- 
ten, tight law that said what it me- 
ant to say. This act is not well- 
written. 

Why did this act race through 
the halls of Congress? In large 
measure, it was due to the supply- 
side thesis advanced by Arthur 
Laffer, a California economics pro- 
fessor. The thesis is illustrated by 


interest tax legislation. Stay 
tuned: there may be more thun- 
derbolts. 

More time is needed to assess 
the overall impact of the thunder- 
bolt tax cut. What’s my current as- 
sessment? Thumbs up! But I do 
have some reservations, and I look 
for more changes. 

Let’s take a closer look at the 
act, nicknamed ERTA, as it affects 
the closely-held business and its 
owner. Essentially, there are 
three areas of change: (1) corpo- 
rate and business changes, (2) in- 
dividual changes, and (3) estate 
and gift tax changes. Every 
change in the law, you will be de- 
lighted to know, is good—some are 
just better than others. 

ERTA changes fall into two time 
frames: those that start in 1981, 
and those that start in 1982 and 
future years. The bulk of this arti- 
cle will deal with those areas of the 
new law that are effective for 1981 
or require some action in 1981 to 
maximize your tax benefits. We'll 


“The really small businessman—defined here 
as the guy who is still trying to 
make it—has little to shout about. 
Neither does a new business.” 


the so-called “Laffer curve,” which 
shows that as tax rates rise from 
zero, tax revenues increase, but 
only to a certain point. Further tax 
increases discourage consumer 
spending and business invest- 
ment, resulting in reduced tax re- 
venues. On the other hand, a sharp 
cut in the tax rates would provide 
an incentive to produce more 
goods and services, and thus curb 
inflation. Do you buy it? The ad- 
ministration did, and the tax cuts 
were wanted “now,” not in two 
years. 

Many economists, however, dis- 
pute these theories. Critics say the 
president’s program will create 
huge federal deficits that will keep 
inflation and interest rates high, 
continuing current economic 
woes. One consequence of the 
speed with which the act was 
thrown together means a techni- 
cal correction act is sure to follow 
—that is, a bill to cure drafting er- 
rors and correct unintended over- 
sights. Such acts are traditionally 
the perfect opportunity for special- 


also examine the most important 
1982 provisions, to help you plan 
your tax-saving strategies. 

Just one warning about this 
whole tax situation: The ink is not 
yet dry on ERTA, there are no reg- 
ulations, and there are no rulings. 
It is essential that you meet with 
your own professional and further 
explore those areas of the law that 
will benefit you. There are many 
fine points and exceptions in the 
law that we will not be able to 
cover, and in any event, you 
should not implement any plans 
based on this article alone. In fu- 
ture columns, we will give the law 
a more in-depth analysis. 


Corporate and Business Changes 


Depreciation: The rate of write- 
off is good—actually better than 
expected. Best of all, the new rules 
apply to plant and equipment 
placed in service at any time dur- 
ing 1981. So, you can reap benefits 
for property purchased before the 
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new law became effective. 

There are four possible write-off 
plans for most business. In general 
(1) “three-year property” refers to 
automobiles and property used in 
connection with research and 
experimentation; (2) “ten-year 
property” applies only to very 
special types of property, such as 
that belonging to a public utility; 
(3) “fifteen-year property” applies 
to real estate; and (4) “five-year 
property” is everything else. The 
last category would include every- 
thing from a desk, to a computer, 
to a long-lasting piece of heavy 
equipment. If your business is 
equipment intensive, you've got to 
love it. And you ain’t heard noth’n 
yet. Wait until you’ve seen the in- 
vestment credit stuff. 

Following are the most signifi- 
cant rules you should know: 

1. New and Used Property—the 
same depreciation periods and me- 
thods now apply to both new and 
use property. 

2. Salvage Value  Elimina- 
ted—the entire cost of the proper- 
ty is depreciable. Salvage value 
is no longer relevant. 

3. Personal Property—the pres- 
cribed depreciation rate is 150 per- 
cent, using the declining-balance 
method, for property placed in ser- 
vice between 1981 and 1984; 175 
percent for 1985; and 200 percent 
for 1986. However, you can elect 
the straight-line method and/or a 
longer prescribed optional period 
for a slower write-off. 

4. Real Property—real proper- 
ty is depreciable over 15 years un- 
der the 175 percent declining-bal- 
ance method. Component depreci- 
ation is no longer allowable. You 
can elect a longer period and/or the 
straight-line method. 

5. Depreciation Recapture 
—rules for depreciation recapture 
on personal property and residen- 
tial property are not changed. For 
non-residential real property, 
however, gain from a sale will be 
ordinary income to the extent of 
depreciation taken under the ac- 
celerated method. If the straight- 
line method is used, all gain will 
be capital gain. 

6. Anti-Churning Rules—spe- 
cial rules prevent related parties 
from making property used in 
1980 eligible for the fast write-offs 
through paper transactions. 

Investment Credit: Combining 
the new investment credit rules 
with the new depreciation rules 
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gives capital-intensive industries 
reason to rejoice. 

The good-news rules are: 

1. A credit of 6 percent is al- 
lowed for equipment with a three- 
year life, and 10 percent is permit- 
ted for equipment with longer life. 
This change applies to property 
placed in service after December 
31, 1980. 

2. The old $100,000 limitation 
on used property eligible for the 
investment credit is increased to 
$125,000 for 1981 through 1984, 
and to $150,000 thereafter. 

3. For investment credit recap- 
ture on early disposition, a 2 per- 
cent credit is allowed for each year 
the property was held. This recap- 
ture rule applies to property 
placed in service after December 
31, 1980. 

For example, suppose you ac- 
quire five-year property in 1981 
with a cost of $100,000. Your in- 
vestment credit would be $10,000 
(10% x $100,000). Then after two 
years, you sell the property. Your 
credit becomes $4,000 (4% x 
$100,000); the balance, $6,000, is 
recaptured. 

4. The investment credit car- 
ryover period is extended from 7 
years to 15 years for unused in- 
vestment credits from years end- 
ing after December 31, 1973. 

For property placed in service 
after February 18, 1981, invest- 
ment credit is limited to the 
amount of “at risk” investment. In 
short, a credit cannot be claimed to 
the extent the asset is either fi- 
nanced with nonrecourse debt or 
financed by a related party. How- 
ever, loans from certain lenders 
can be treated as “at risk” even if 
the taxpayer is not personally lia- 
ble for the debts. 

The “at risk” rules are highly 
technical and generally, apply to 
non-corporate taxpayers only. 

Corporate Tax Rates: For all 
practical purposes, the corporate 
tax has been repealed for capital- 
intensive industries. This is not 
the case for most “little guys” that 
tend to be labor intensive or do not 
use a great deal of depreciable 
property. ERTA throws these tax- 
payers an all-too-small-bone in 
the form of a corporate rate reduc- 
tion. In a word, it’s ridiculous. 

LIFO Simplification: Do you 
think inflation will continue to 
push up your inventory cost? If so, 
I recommend LIFO for your very 
next year-end. Don’t wait for the 


simplification rules to take effect 
in 1982. If for some reason you de- 
cide to wait until 1982, I suggest 
you try to keep your 1981 invento- 
ry as low as possible. That should 
give you larger benefits when you 
do go LIFO. 


Changes Affecting Individuals 


Rate Reductions: The rate re- 
ductions are significant. (See the 
“Overview” chart on page 00.) The 
50 percent top bracket will revamp 
some traditional tax-saving tech- 
niques. Non-economic tax shelters 
should become an extinct species. 

Where possible, income should 
be shifted to 1982, when rates will 
be lower. On the other hand, ex- 
penses should be accelerated to 
1981 to reduce the higher rate tax 
bite. Year-end tax planning will be 
analyzed in-depth in next month’s 
column. 

Capital Gains: The first 60 per- 
cent of long-term capital gains (in 
general, capital assets held for 


fore July 20, 1981, if the 18-month 
rollover period did not expire by 
that date. 

Current law permits a one-time 
exclusion of up to $100,000 of gain 
for taxpayers age 55 or older. This 
exclusion limit increases _ to 
$125,000 for sales after July 20, 
1981. 

The Marriage Penalty: I doubt if 
it will encourage matrimony, but 
working couples now can save up 
to $750 in taxes in 1982 and $1,500 
in 1983. 


Estate and Gift Tax Changes 


Amount Exempt from Tax; Low- 
er Rates: See your doctor. Stay in 
shape. Do not, absolutely do not, 
die until 1987. If you do, youcan be 
accused of lousy tax planning. A 
quick look at how the new law 
phases in the amount “exempt 
from tax” and also the “maximum 
rate” (see the “Overview” chart 
that follows) should motivate you 
to stay healthy. 


“One consequence of the speed with which the 
Act was thrown together almost 
surely will be a technical correction 
act—a bill to correct oversights.” 


more than one year) remain tax- 
free. With 50 percent the top tax 
bracket, the capital gains ceiling 
is only 20 percent (the 40 percent 
that is taxable, times the 50 per- 
cent top bracket). Delightful! Tax- 
able sales or exchanges after June 
9, 1981 get this break; so do estates 
and trusts. 

Deep discount bonds should be- 
come an atractive investment. 
Why? Well, assume you buy a 
$10,000 corporate bond, with a low 
rate of interest due in 1983, for 
$7,000. In 1983, you collect the 
$10,000. The $3,000 ($10,000 bond 
less $7,000 cost) is a capital gain. 
What’s the tax? At the highest 
rate, 20 percent, you will pay only 
$600 on your $3,000 gain. 

Gain on the Sale of Residence: 
Currently, a taxpayer can avoid 
reporting gain on the sale of his 
residence if he reinvests the pro- 
ceeds in another residence within 
18 months. The rollover period is 
increased to two years for sales 
made after July 20, 1981. The roll- 
over period is extended for sales be- 


The estate and gift tax changes 
really give a big tax break to small 
business. Just think: In 1987, the 
first $600,000 of your estate can be 
transferred to your heirs free of the 
estate tax. And that’s not all. Read 
on. 

Increased Marital Deduction: 
The ERTA allows an unlimited 
marital deduction starting in 
1982. Simply put, this means that 
every dollar of every interspousal 
transfer, whether by gift during 
life or bequest at death, is tax-free. 

Example: You leave your wife 
your entire estate—exactly 
$1,000,000—when you and your 
health finally succumb to the pres- 
sures of business or whatever. The 
entire amount is tax-free, because 
of the marital deduction. In fact 
the result is the same no matter 
how large your estate might be. 

Even the critics of the ERTA 
must admit this will solve the es- 
tate tax problems of most small 
business people. You and your 
wife are considered one taxing 

(Continued on page 39) 
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FOURTH QUARTER 
GAME PLAN 


Keeping the Offensive Rolling on Fall TV! 
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GMAC charges on to the field with Net- 
work TV coverage of exciting NFL Football 
on Sunday afternoons and Monday nights. 
Plus the top NCAA College games on 
Saturdays. 

This action-packed TV schedule, on the 
ABC and NBC Networks, will deliver mil- 


lions of advertising impressions to your best 


car and truck prospects—week after week, 
from October through December. 

Our game plan is to help GM Dealers 
who use GMAC remind potential buyers 


that GM is making the kinds of cars and 
trucks they need...and that GM Dealers 
have GMAC Financing available...and at 
rates that make sense. 


GM DEALERS—GMAC—NFL—NCAA... 


THAT'S A WINNING COMBINATION 
THAT’S HARD TO BEAT ANY SEASON! 


GMAC 


FINANCING 
Makes the Difference 
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“Managing Paperwork;”’ by 
Frank M. Knox; Thomond 
Press; New York, NY; 1980; 249 
pages; $16.95. 


early every major ad- 

vance in business equip- 

ment during the past 
decade has been geared to do just 
one thing: make paperwork flow 
more quickly. From word proces- 
sors to high-speed photocopiers, 
engineers have bent every effort to 
provide technology that will ena- 
ble us to keep up with the never- 
ending waves of filing, record- 
keeping, and correspondence to- 
day’s business creates. Despite our 
best efforts, most of us barely stay 
ahead, and some are drowning ina 
sea of paper. 

What the author offers isn’t an 
alternative to paperwork (though 
perhaps he should), but a way to 
increase productivity by manag- 
ing the flow of paperwork. 

Three ideas are central to this 
book. First: record-keeping is es- 
sential. As Frank Knox states, 
“No business operating procedure 
can be devised, no meeting can be 
held, no account can be paid or col- 
lected, hardly a conceivable busi- 
ness operation can be carried on 
without some use of paper or busi- 
ness forms.” 

Second: uncontrolled paperwork 
is counter-productive because it 
eats up the lion’s share of adminis- 
trative overhead. According to 
Knox, “One clerk who earns 
$8,000 a year plus fringe benefits 
of 25 percent may represent a 
drain on profits of up to $10,000. 
This is equivalent to sales of a 
company’s product of $143,000 if 
the company thinks in terms of on- 
ly 7 percent profit on sales.” Consi- 
dered in that light, the clerk had 
better be using as efficient a sys- 
tem as possible. 

Third: managing paperwork is 
like managing any other function. 
Control must start from the top 
and work down, and the system 
must be monitored by manage- 


Business 
In Print 


ment to assure efficiency. 

The book outlines a step-by-step 
procedure for separating the es- 
sential paperwork from the un- 
ecessary. The first step is to review 
all filing systems and administra- 
tive procedures. This is where 
Knox offers his first warning of 
how things can get out of hand: 
“Too many procedures are drawn 
by and for procedures’ people alone 
and are relatively meaningless to 
others.” In other words, whoever is 
managing the system had better 
take a hard-headed approach to- 
ward making things more effi- 
cient, rather than inventing filing 
systems which nobody but he or 
she can understand. 


Knox also presents checklists 
and tools (such as flow charts) for 
performing a paperwork audit and 
for establishing a more efficient 
record-keeping system. This also 
demonstrates a flaw in the book. 
Although all businesses, regard- 
less of size, require systematic pa- 
per-flow procedures, the author 
has tended to offer most of his ad- 
vice for the medium-to-large com- 
pany. This is unfortunate, because 
a disproportionate share of poorly 
organized paperwork seems to be- 
long to smaller operations—the 
very people who least afford it. 

Knox’s writing style puts me off 
a bit, too. It is a bit like listening to 
a lecture—a good lecture with a lot 
of substance to it, but not always 
easy to take in large doses. The 
book is worth the extra effort, how- 
ever. i) 


Here are the current Top Ten best-selling books for business. The list is based 
on sales figures obtained from retail bookstores throughout the United 


States. 


1.) “Wealth and Poverty;” by George Gilder; Basic Books; $16.95 (2) 
How government can help the growth of free enterprise. 
2.) “The Third Wave;” by Alvin Toffler; Bantam; $3.95 (4) 
As society goes, so goes the marketplace. 
3.) “William E. Donoghue’s Complete Money Market Guide;” by William E. 
Donoghue with Thomas Tilling; Harper & Row; $12.95 (1) 
Making inflation work for your business and you. 
4.) “You Can Negotiate Anything;” by Herb Cohen; Lyle Stuart; $12.95 (3) 


How to gain the competitive edge. 


5.) “Theory Z;” by William G. Ouchi; Addison-Wesley; $12.95 (8) 
A new theory on how to boost productivity. 
“The Coming Currency Collapse;” by Jerome F. Smith; Books in Focus; 


$12.95 (5) 


Another survival book for business. 


“The Art of Japanese Management;” by Richard T. Pascale and Anthony 
G. Athos; Simon & Schuster; $11.95 * 
Transferring the Japanese experience to American managers. 


“What Color Is Your Parachute?” by Richard N. Bolles; Ten Speed Press, 


$6.95 (7) 


How to change careers and jobs. 


“Nothing Down;” by Roger G. Allen; Simon & Schuster; $11.95 (6) 


Buying real estate on a shoestring. 


10.) “Money Dynamics for the 1980s;” by Venita VanCaspel; Reston Pub- 


lishing; $15.00 (9) 


One more guide for money management. 


( )=indicates last month’s position on the list 


* = indicates a book’s first appearance 


+ = indicates a paperback previously on the list as a hardcover edition 


nD Come seen = Pages Ae) ee yen ere EP ere ee, 2S ee 
This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for AE by Henry Holtzman, a nationally known business writer. All comments or ques- 
tions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Business in Print, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, 


VA 22102. 
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ne of the biggest 

changes in our industry 

at the moment is the 
resurgence of the used car market. 
Used cars are selling like never be- 
fore. Good, clean units are scarce, 
and there is more and more compe- 
tition for the units that are avail- 
able. In my opinion, the most suc- 
cessful merchandisers of used units 
are those who possess the most 
knowledge about used car recondi- 
tioning. Therefore, I would like to 
share with you some of the things I 
have discovered in my 20 years in 
this end of the business. 

In 1946, “Johnny” came march- 
ing home from World War II to 
face a new world soon to be domi- 
nated by the automobile. Automo- 
bile manufacturers quickly con- 
verted from war to commercial 
production, and auto dealerships 
got ready to meet the pent-up de- 
mand four years of war and depri- 
vation had wrought. 

The number of new car dealer- 
ships grew to a peak near 50,000 
between 1946 and 1950. During 
this period, new car dealerships 
were faced with handling used 
cars that were for the most part ob- 
solete, while the factories 
struggled to keep up with new car 
demand. New car dealers were 
selling every car they could get 
from the factory at full price, but a 
phenomenon was occurring: Some 
of them were going broke! Some 
new car dealers were “choking to 
death” on trade-ins because of cus- 
tomer resistance to used cars. The 
factories looked into the problem 
and discovered that although al- 
most no one wanted a used car, just 
about everyone was a prospect for 
a “new” used car. Thus began an 
effort to help the dealer through 
factory-sponsored reconditioning 
programs. 

In 1949, there were more than 
49,000 new car dealerships and 
only 5,000 used car dealers; today 
there are approximately 25,000 
new car dealers and more than 
70,000 used car dealers. A recent 
study by the Hertz Corp. shows 
that during the last decade, retail 
sales of used cars have been 40 to 
114 percent higher than new car 
transactions. It is fair to assume 
that reconditioning has played a 
vital role in the formation and 
growth of this segment of our in- 
dustry. 

Until just recently, many new 
car dealers shied away from used 


rr 


by W. H. “Duke” Wilcox 
a 


Editor’s Note: W. H. “Duke” Wil- 
cox is the executive director of the 
Virginia Independent Automobile 
Dealers Association, a position he 
has held since 1972. A former deal- 
er, Wilcox has been active in re- 
search and development in the ap- 
pearance reconditioning field 
throughout his career and holds 
several patents and copyrights on 
machinery systems and formulas. 
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cars altogether or only handled 
late-model trade-ins requiring 
minimal reconditioning. In these 
dealers’ eyes, used cars demanded 
too much of an investment of time 
and money for the return they gen- 
erated. These dealers preferred to 
move the used autos through the 
local auctions or sell them “as is.” 

But as high sticker prices and 
interest rates continue to hamper 
new car sales, many dealers have 
begun reconditioning programs in 
order to take advantage of the 
surge in demand for used cars. 
They are finding that recondition- 
ing isn’t the expensive, chancy en- 
terprise they imagined it to be; all 
it really requires is some common 
sense and honest effort. And who 
can argue that reconditioning is 
too much of a bother when an in- 
vestment of $100 in labor and ma- 
terials often brings $200 to $300 in 
return? 

There is no secret to successful 
reconditioning. Back in the days of 
the Model “T,” Ford Motor Co. in- 
troduced a plan for reconditioning 
that was as simple as it was effec- 
tive. Though there have been a few 
additions over the years, the value 
of the “S” plan still holds true to- 
day: 

*Make sure it starts. Check the 
battery for proper fluid levels. 
Make sure the posts and connect- 
ing wires are clean and secure. 
Check points and plugs (clean if 
necessary), timing, and carbure- 
tor. Make sure all wires and con- 
nections are secure. 

*Make sure it steers. Check for 
looseness in the steering mecha- 
nism. Inspect rocker arms and 
ball joints for wear. Examine tires 
and check wheel alignments and 
tire balance. 

*Make sure it stops. Inspect the 
condition of each wheel cylinder 
and brake shoe pad. Check master 
cylinder for proper fluid level. 

*Make sure it is safe. Check all 
directional signals and operating 
controls to be sure they function. If 
your state requires an inspection, 
make sure the vehicle complies 
with the requirements. 

*Make sure it shines. Give the 
vehicle a thorough cleaning and 
polishing. 

Although all five of these steps 
are important, appearance is still 
probably the biggest factor in the 
purchasing decision. Looks alone 
can often create a desire on the 
part of the prospective buyer to 
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own a vehicle, regardless of its me- 
chanical condition. While the me- 
chanical functions of the car 
should always be thoroughly in- 
spected (and repaired if neces- 
sary), the shine of the automobile 
deserves special attention. Any- 
one can clean a car, but it takes 
skill and care to give it that “show- 
room shine.” 

What follows is a discussion of 
appearance reconditioning and a 
few pointers on how to make a 
used car look extra special. 

One of the first things that 
strikes your senses when you look 
at a car is the painted surface. The 
condition of the body is a good re- 
flection of how the car has been 
taken care of. A clean car with a 
shiny finish naturally looks newer 


“All reconditioning 
really requires is 
some common sense 
and honest effort.” 


and in better shape than one with 
nicks and scratches. So it pays to 
put a little extra effort into the 
outside of the car whenever you re- 
condition. 

Every paint finish has different 
characteristics. Acrylics, enamels, 
and lacquers all have different de- 
grees of “crust” or hardness. Each 
finish also oxidizes at a different 
rate. 

To refinish enamels and most 
lacquers, start with a rubbing com- 
pound, such as paste with pumice. 
Use a light or heavy compound de- 
pending on the condition of the 
surface. Because enamel paint ox- 
idizes fairly evenly, you only have to 
grind a layer of powdery residue to 
establish a shiny new surface. 
This can be done by hand or witha 
buffing wheel. After you establish 
a new surface, seal it with a cost 
of wax. 

Although most lacquers react 
about the same way as enamels, 
some must be treated like acrylics. 
Acrylics usually have the hardest 
crust of all painted surfaces. An 
acrylic surface can get so hard it 
becomes brittle and cracks. These 
crevices oxidize quickly, and must 
be treated differently than the 
powdery surface of enamels. 

To clean acrylics, use a sealer 


which is capable of penetrating 
the crevices and working loose the 
oxidation. This type of sealer usu- 
ally has a soft crust which must be 
protected with a coat of wax. The 
wax mixture must not contain any 
cleaning agents, because cleaning 
agents will cut through the layer 
of protection and dull the finish. 
Use as pure a form of wax as possi- 
ble. Both of these operations can 
be accomplished either by hand or 
with a buffing wheel. 

The next step in reconditioning 
the outside of the car is to clean 
and polish all ornaments and trim. 
Everything the eye can see must 
look like new. Check the under- 
side and inside edges of the doors 
for rust. Use a wet steel wool pad 
or short-bristled brush to remove 
any corrosion. Also check the bot- 
tom roll of the body, undersides of 
the fenders, wheels, and rims for 
road tar and other foreign matter. 

Tires (and especially white- 
walls) should look satiny, and 
glass should be cleaned until it is 
crystal clear. Vinyl tops should al- 
so be cleaned and dressed. Rub- 
bing glass with aclean, damp cloth 
will free it of most foreign matter. 


After giving the body a good wax 
job, examine the grille, orna- 
ments, trim and headlights for for- 
eign matter such as road tar and 
excess wax. Recheck the windows 
and all glass to make sure the 
edges are clean. 

Though not as obvious as the 
outside of the car, the nooks and 
crannies where grease and dirt 
tend to accumulate also need at- 
tention. Start with the trunk. 
Take out the spare tire, tools, and 
jack and give them a good cleaning 
(paint if necessary). Vacuum the 
floor mat well, then scrub with a 
nylon brush and wipe dry. Clean 
the undersides of the back panel 
and deck lid, and pay particular 
attention to the weather-stripping 
groove. Replace the spare tire and 
other equipment in their original 
factory positions. 

Cleaning the engine compart- 
ment can be an easy operation if 
you don’t let the tangle of wires 
and hoses overwhelm you. Our 
shop handled this operation in 
three steps. First, we degreased 
the compartment with a solution 
of grease-cutting and emulsifying 

(Continued on page 37) 


CONSIDERING THE 
HIGH PRICE OF 
A NEW CAR, 
MAYBE IT’S TIME TO TELL 
YOUR CUSTOMERS 
THEY DON'T HAVE TO 
BUY ONE. 


No matter how much the cars you want to move cost, leasing 
can be a very attractive option for you and your customers 
Especially when you work with us. Baldwin-United Leasing. 


Your Customers can save money. And they can drive the new 
car they want without making a big down payment, without worrying 
about depreciation, without paying heavy interest charges 

And you'll get your complete profit up front on every car you lease. 
Plus freedom from administrative expense, insurance liability, and 
collection/repossession problems. Not to mention guaranteed three-hour 


turnaround time for credit approval 


To find out more about how leasing can be good for your business 
and good for your customers, call us today 


East of the Rockies 


1-800-543-0369 


(in Ohio 1-800-582-7397) 


Baldwin-United Leasing 
Automotive Division 
1801 Gilbert Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
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New Jersey court finds no The New Jersey Superior Court, Appellate Division, recently ruled a 
evidence of territorial truck dealer failed to prove a violation of the state’s antitrust law 
restraints on truck dealer concerning the reasonableness of the manufacturer’s assignment of 


exclusive territories in distribution of Diamond Reo products. 

Following the bankruptcy of Diamond Reo in 1975, Osterlund, Inc. of 
Harrisburg, PA, purchased certain patent, production and trademark 
rights from the bankruptcy liquidator. Thereafter, until 1978, Osterlund 
sold Diamond Reo parts to former Diamond Reo dealers, including 
Glasofer Motors of Elizabeth, NJ. In 1978, Osterlund sought to 
reestablish a dealer network after production of a truck known as the 
Diamond Reo Giant was started. Osterlund offered Glasofer a franchise 
in April 1978, which Glasofer refused, although he continued to purchase ) 
parts from Osterlund. Osterlund subsequently signed Federal Truck 
Company in Newark to become Osterlund’s authorized dealer in Essex / 
and Union Counties. 

In November 1978, the city of Newark invited bids for a contract to 
supply Diamond Reo parts. Federal and Glasofer both submitted bids, 
although Glasofer was not an authorized dealer. When Glasofer refused 
Osterlund’s request to withdraw its bid, Osterlund refused to sell parts to 
Glasofer. Glasofer then sued Osterlund and Federal, alleging violations 
of the Sherman Act and the New Jersey Antitrust Act. 

The court ruled in favor of Osterlund and Federal, stating that 
Glasofer failed to prove any violation of the New Jersey statute, since the 
complained-of action involved a vertical non-price restriction which is 
not, per se, illegal. As stated in the opinion by Judge Matthews, “Vertical 
non-price restraints such as allocation of exclusive territories by a 
franchisor must be evaluated under a standard of reasonableness.” The 
facts offered by Glasofer did not offer an adequate basis upon which to 
determine this question. Glasofer Motors v. Osterlund, Inc., No. A-265- 
80T1, N.J. Sup. Ct., App. Div., July 27, 1981. 


Correction The August, ‘81 AE “Legal Briefs” column contained an article on 
odometer fraud that was unclear in stating the amount of damages that 
could be recovered by an individual suing for such fraud. The correct 
amount of recoverable damages is $1,500 or three times the amount of 
the actual damages, whichever is greater (15 U.S.C. §1989). Attorney’s 
fees and costs can also be awarded. 


A reader asks: A reader from Maryland asks: “I know I am required to provide 
customers with an odometer disclosure when I sell a used vehicle. But if 
someone brings a vehicle in to have the odometer repaired, do I have to 
disclose this also?” 

The Motor Vehicle Information and Cost Savings Act provides that 
nothing in the Act is to prevent service, repair or replacement of an 
odometer, provided that the mileage indicated on it remains the same as 
before such service. If the odometer is incapable of registering the same 
mileage, the odometer must be set back to zero and a notice in writing, 
specifying not only the mileage prior to service but the date on which the 
odometer was repaired or replaced, must be attached to the left door frame 
of the vehicle. 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by the Legal Division of the National Automobile Dealers Association. All comments or questions 
pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Legal Briefs, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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EPA modifies dealer 
certification—effective 
August 28, 1981 


Ninth circuit vacates FTC 
order on repossession 
accounting 


Warning: Dealers cautioned 
not to use these retrofit 
devices 


In response to objections raised by NADA in a lawsuit against EPA 
(NADA, et al. vs. Costle, Civil Nos. 80-1828 and 80-1788, D.C. Ct. App.), 
EPA adopted significant modifications to dealer certification 
requirements, effective August 28, 1981. Among other things, the 
revised regulations, published on July 29, 1981 (46 FR 38691), 
specifically state that dealers are not co-warrantors of either the design 
or performance of emission control systems. Further, visual inspection 
and dealer preparation requirements have been limited. Details on the 
terms and benefits of the revised regulations and advice on compliance 
were set forth in a memorandum to all NADA members dated August 10, 
1981. 

Additionally, NADA has made the repeal of dealer certification 
provisions in the Clean Air Act one of its legislative initiatives. To such 
end, H.R. 4400 has been introduced by Congressmen Bob Traxler (D- 
Michigan) and Elwood Hillis (R-Indiana) to revise various mobile-source 
provisions of the Act, inclusive of repeal of dealer certification. 


In a decision of major importance to dealers (Francis Ford, Inc. vs FTC, 
Nos. 79-7647 and 79-7654), the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit ruled on August 24, 1981 to overturn the FTC order on 
repossession accounting practices previously entered against Francis 
Ford, Inc., on September 21, 1979. Though consent orders were entered 
in similar cases involving Ford, GM, Chrysler and their credit 
subsidiaries, NADA and Francis Ford have been involved in a two-year 
legal battle against the FTC. NADA had filed a brief in support of 
Francis Ford, Inc. which argued that the Uniform Commercial Code 
permits charging indirect expenses involved in retaking, holding and 
selling repossessed vehicles, and NADA further argued that the FTC 
exceeded its authority by attempting to impose its interpretation of the 
Code in the Francis case on dealers across the country. In deciding the 
case against the FTC, the Court accepted NADA’s position and held that 
“the FTC has exceeded its authority by proceeding to create new law by 
adjudication rather than by rulemaking.” 

NADA is assessing the impact of the decision, and will advise dealers 
of further developments, including whether or not the decision is 
appealed by the FTC. 


The Environmental Protection Agency is required to evaluate retrofit 
devices to determine whether or not the devices improve fuel economy, 
and whether or not the representations made about the devices are 
accurate. EPA has recently concluded testing two devices: the 
“Automotive Cylinder Deactivator System” and the “FUEL-MAX.” EPA 
has determined that the use of either of these devices will violate the 
federal Clean Air Act prohibition against emissions tampering and may 
also violate some state laws. 

The “Automotive Cylinder Deactivator System,” manufactured by 
ACDS, Inc., can be installed only by skilled mechanics and is designed to 
deactivate engine cylinders as a means of increasing a vehicle’s fuel 
economy. EPA found there was, in fact, some improvement in fuel 
economy when an eight-cylinder engine was operated on four cylinders 
with the use of the ACDS unit, but only at the expense of increased 
emissions. This increase in emissions is unacceptable, and it means that 
the system fails the EPA test. 

The “FUEL-MAX,” manufactured by the Fuel Injection Development 
Corporation, is an air-bleed device that replaces the Exhaust Gas 
Recirculation valve. The EGR valve has been installed on virtually all 
passenger cars since 1973 to control oxides of nitrogen (NOx). EPA tests 
found the use of “FUEL-MAX” increased vehicle emissions. Therefore, 
dealer use of this device will violate the federal Clean Air Act and may 
also violate some state laws. 
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5 [ow can any dealer be op- 
timistic right now? 
Through July, total new car sales 
were running at a seasonally adjust- 
ed annual rate of only 8.8 million 
units; the prime rate has averaged 
almost 20 percent; per unit floor 
plan costs were 110 percent higher 
in July than a year ago. Given 
these statistics, it is not surprising 
that the NADA Dealer Optimism 
Index declined during the second 
quarter, from 111 to 104. What is 
surprising is that the index re- 
mains as high as it is—thirty 
points above a year ago, and, with 
the exception of last quarter, the 
highest level in over two years. 

The NADA Dealer Optimism 
Index is computed from a quarter- 
ly survey of NADA member profit 
expectations. It is a good leading 
indicator of actual dealership prof- 
its, and a good barometer of eco- 
nomic conditions in general. This 
article analyzes briefly three rea- 
sons for the optimism index re- 
maining as high as it has: The 
ability of dealers to adapt to poor 
market conditions, declining gas 
prices, and the Reagan Program 
for Economic Recovery. 


VG 


On the whole, dealers have 
adapted surprisingly well to high 
interest rates and low unit sales. 
Two good indications of this adap- 
tation are an improvement in net 
profit rates and a significant de- 
cline in the number of net dealer- 
ship closings. During the first half 
of 1980, there were 900 net clos- 
ings, and dealers earned a net 
profit before taxes of only 0.6 per- 
cent of total sales. During the first 
half of this year, net profit rose to 
1.7 percent of total sales, while the 
number of net closings declined to 
350. 

Dealers have brought about 
these improvements by tightening 
up their operations. They’ve been 
cutting expenses: Expenses as a 
percent of total sales fell from 14.6 
percent during the first half of 
1980 to 12.8 percent during the 
first half of this year. Dealers have 
also been placing more emphasis 
on their used vehicle departments, 
where sales were up 36 percent, 
and on their service departments, 
where net profits were up 20 per- 


NADA Dealer Optimism Index 
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cent. This improved performance, 
in spite of poor new car market 
conditions, is definitely a reason 
for optimism. 

Not all market conditions, how- 
ever, have been poor. One bright 
spot in the economic environment 
has been the energy situation. 
There is currently an oil glut, and 
that has caused a decline in petro- 
leum prices. The price of gasoline 
has been declining since March. 
With OPEC trying to unify its 
pricing structure in order to elimi- 
nate that glut, there is much un- 
certainty over how long gas prices 
will continue to decline. For the 
time being, however, gas prices 
are a reason for dealer optimism. 

Another reason for optimism is 
the Reagan administration’s Pro- 
gram for Economic Recovery. 
The tax cuts that will become ef- 
fective October 1 have many spe- 
cific provisions that will benefit 
dealers. Of major importance to 
dealers taking advantage of them 
are the provisions affecting LIFO, 
but also important are reductions 
in the corporate income tax rates 
for businesses with incomes under 
$50,000, as well as an increase in 
the shareholder limit for Subchap- 
ter S corporations. Of course, deal- 
ers will also benefit from the tax 
cuts for individuals, which will 
provide consumers with more in- 
come to spend on new cars and 
trucks. And if the other compo- 
nents of the plan (i.e., budget cuts 
and tight monetary policy) inter- 
act with tax cuts the way the ad- 
ministration projects they will, 
dealers will also soon benefit from 
increased economic growth and 
lower inflation. While there are 
some doubts about the administra- 
tion’s forecasts, the plan is an innov- 
ative attempt to solve some major 
economic problems and is a reason 
for dealer optimism. f°) 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by the Economic Analysis Department of the National Automobile Dealers Association. All com- 
ments or questions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Economic Outlook, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 


22102. 
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“We figure it costs nothing 
to order factory Cruise Control on our 
lease and rental cars and trucks.” 


J. Roger Williams, President. Jack Williams Chevrolet. Fort Worth, Texas 


“When we compare our cost to Control for comfort and the ease with 
the added resale value of Cruise Control, — which it automatically holds their cars and 
we find that it pays for itself,” Roger trucks to lower, gas-saving speeds.” 
Williams points out. “In fact, this popular AC factory-installed Cruise Control 
option is a profitable one for us.” _ features the “resume” position for 1981 and 
As a Chevrolet dealer who includes _ is specifically engineered for the GM cars 
factory Cruise Control on 85 percent of and trucks it is ordered on. Specify K-35 on 
his stock orders, Williams also your full-size, intermediate and 
states, “Customers who travel [=] compact models. Set the pace for 
any distance at all want Cruise 1981 in profitable option sales! 


AC —_ Plug Division, General Motors Corporation 
1300 North Dort Highway, Flint, Michigan 48556 


few weeks ago, I spent a 

pleasant hour discussing the 
future of used car merchandising 
with Duke Wilcox, executive di- 
rector of the Virginia Independent 
Automobile Dealers Association. 
We were essentially in agreement 
in most areas, and even our differ- 
ences were minor ones. 

Quite possibly, the make-up of 
the used car industry will change. 
It will likely become more struc- 
tured as more sophisticated me- 
thods are employed. During the 
past few years, efforts have been 
made to establish chains or en- 
franchised used car operations, 
but the timing was wrong. The 
current economic climate—in fact, 
the climate for the past two years 
—has not been conducive to new 
ventures. Even if the economics of 
the marketplace were not moving 
the industry toward consolidation, 
one cannot ignore the pressures of 
government, at all levels. 

There may be a lessening of reg- 
ulatory agency activity during 
this administration and, on the 
other hand, there may not be. 
Those of us who have lived more 
years than they care to discuss 
know that making campaign 
promises is one thing and imple- 
menting those promises is quite 
another. The activities of govern- 
ment agencies do not fall within 
my limited area of responsibility, 
but experience teaches us that 
rules or laws, once on the books, 
are not easy to remove. 

It is unfortunate that many 
rules act in a way contrary to their 
intent. One suspects odometers 
are still “tampered with,” and that 
this will continue as long as there 
is a profit in it. Since one is as like- 
ly to be hanged for a lamb as for a 


sheep, many who are “tampering” 
are going beyond a point which, a 
few years ago, would have been 
considered reasonable. In fact, giv- 
en the high mileage penalties in 
some used car guides, the greater 
the “adjustment” is, the greater 
the profit. There was a time when 
odometers may have been “reset” 
to reflect the reconditioning effort 
put into a car, but one suspects 
now that “tampering” is strictly 
economic. After all, there is a very 
real risk involved. 

Now that the FTC has issued a 
final rule requiring dealers to post 
a window sticker in each used car, 
notifying potential buyers to re- 
quest information on warranties 
and defects in writing, it will be in- 
teresting to see how some of the 
more innovative entrepreneurs 
will cope. There is little question 
at least a few will come up with 
something. 


Arbitration 


I am often intriqued at one 
phase of the wholesale auction: the 
function of arbitration. The princi- 
pals who buy and sell at a whole- 
sale auction are assumed to be pro- 
fessionals, people who know what 
they are doing. In any exchange, 
there is room for honest disagree- 
ment, but I have seen some dis- 
putes on arbitrators’ desks which 
have caused even an incredibly pa- 
tient man to roll his eyes to heav- 
en. If a man has so much crooked- 
ness in him that he takes on anoth- 
er pro, do you really think he will 
be stopped by a sticker? Especially 
if he can, as a “non-dealer,” sell a 
car without a sticker? Oh well, 
rules and laws have always had 
the effect of deterring the basically 
honest from engaging in petty 


crimes. The real high rollers simp- 
ly classify the law as another risk 
of doing business. 


Future Trends 


We have watched, with consid- 
erable sadness, the demise of 
many franchised dealerships. We 
will not enter here into a discus- 
sion of the practicality of reducing 
the dealer body. We have heard 
the various arguments favoring 
fewer but bigger outlets. But we 
think of these failed businesses as 
tragic losses: someone’s dreams, 
and probably much more, died 
when those doors closed. The 
death of a dream cannot be ex- 
pressed as just another statistic. 
What of the independents who 
have failed? Who even keeps track 
of their comings and goings? And 
once out of the market, what, ifany- 
thing, could entice these entre- 
preneurs back? The independent 
dealer will survive but in some- 
what fewer numbers. The seat-of- 
the-pants independent will fall 
along the way and his more sophis- 
ticated associate will thrive. 

One might suggest today’s 
trends will result in more “non- 
dealers” and subsequently, less 
protection for the consumer. But 
this, too, will be dealt with, though 
in a somewhat left-handed man- 
ner. One can understand the diffi- 
culty of regulating the curbstoner 
from a legal point of view; really, 
we cannot prohibit a citizen from 
selling his own property. Problems 
arise when such transactions ex- 
ceed a “reasonable” frequency. 
Several states have levied a sales 
tax on casual sales to help cope 
with this situation. This is a diffi- 
cult decision for a state legisla- 

(Continued on page 37) 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by James “Harry” Lawrence, editor of the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All comments or ques- 
tions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Used Cars, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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DODGER ze on (OUISVILLE 


29th Annual Recreation Vehicle \( 19th Annual National RV Show 
and Manufactured Housing Show Kentucky Fair and Exposition Center 


Dodger Stadium—Los Angeles, CA Louisville, KY 
All-Industry Marketing Forum: Tuesday, November 10, 1-5 p.m. All industry Marketing Forum: Monday, November 30, 1-5 p.m. 
Supplier/Manufacturer Day: Tuesday, November 10, 9-5 p.m. Supplier/Manufacturer Hours: Monday, November 30, 5-9 p.m. 
Lenders’ Day Seminar: Wednesday, November 11, 1-4 p.m. Lenders’ Day Seminar : Tuesday, December 1, 1-4 p.m. 
Show Hours: teen | November 11, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Show Hours: Tuesday thru Thursday 
Thursday, November 12, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. December 1-3, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Friday, jovember 13, 9 a.m.-1 p.m. 


Friday, December 4, 9:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. 


600,000 SQUARE FEET OF ’82 MODELS, EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES! 


YOUR INDUSTRY is moving fast into industryy—THE ALL-INDUSTRY lender about industry economics, 
a broad-based market position: MARKETING FORUM where top borrowing, financing, rental and 
expansion into new and different types national ¢ Dealers ¢ Manufacturers leasing, and the big economic picture 
of RV businesses, new products, and e Lenders @ Suppliers e and for this country. 
financing alternatives. You will need to | Campground Operators @ will have : ee 
be in on the know and the action for the valuable opportunity to discuss wane a this year at Louisville, 
the future in order to set a strong mutual needs: consumer recreation nis be displaying and giving 
pace for profitability! trends; laws and government away a 20" x 40’ RV parts and 
regulations; sales outlook: product and  20Cessories store with over $30,000 

Combined, this year’s RVIA shows parts and accessories store worth of retail merchandise on display. 
at Dodger Stadium in Los Angeles in management; the Detroit picture; Any qualifying dealer in attendance at 
November and at Louisville, Kentucky ; ; Dodger/Louisville may enter and 
dealer/manufacturer relations, and ae 
in December, offer over 600,000 become eligible to WIN! 

; management challenges, to name 

square feet of floor space, with the only a few PPE Mere Bre TA 
very latest in recreational vehicle Pees FEROTVS J SPAS 


and dealers, register now to be on the 
models, equipment, supplies. IN ADDITION, RVIA will host a move with sur industry SEE the all 


At both Dodger and Louisville, RVIA LENDER'S DAY, and special — new '82 lines. HEAR the marketing 
will sponsor the most important event financing seminar—an opportunity for experts. PLAN your '82 sales 


of the year for the recreation vehicle manufacturers/dealers/suppliers to strategy. BUY your ’82 models. 
communicate one-on-one with the 


FOR ATTENDANCE & EXHIBIT INFORMATION CONTACT: 


(Dodger Show) (Louisville Show) 
RVIA Western Region Office RVIA National Office 
1748 West Katella, Suite 206 14650 Lee Road 
Orange, California 92667 P.O. Box 204 
reenmonvncaincunin seven I Chantilly, Virginia 22021 


714-532-1688 213-485-0254 800-336-0154 703-968-7722 


NEW CARS from page 8 
tially below 0.4). 

“This car has a lot of finesse and 
a lot of high technology, and a lot 
of work has been done on the sus- 
pension. It’s not the really heavily 
muscled, blow-down-the-road, 
straight-ahead, street-burner type 
of performance car. It has what 
we'd call ‘overall performance’ 
—more-than-adequate power, but 
also terrific handling and good 
ride. It’s very agile and nimble. 

“The car is going to be less ex- 
pensive than the Porsche 924, but 
in terms of performance levels and 
overall expectations, it’s going to 
hold its own with that car, and it’ll 
also do well against the Datsun 
280ZX, the RX-7, and cars of that 
ilk.” 

Sometime next month, GM is 
coming out with the Chevy S-10 
truck and GMC S-15, and it’s no 
secret both were specifically de- 
signed to slice into the import 
small-truck market. The trucks 
will be just a bit bigger than those 
offered by the Japanese and Ger- 
man competition, and they’ll also 
have roomier and more comfort- 
able cabs than the imports can of- 
fer. They will also reportedly 
stress improved ride and han- 
dling, broader option availability, 
and greater durability, and, 
though the official unveiling isn’t 
until November, dealers will be 
able to sell the vehicles as soon as 
they can get their hands on them. 

The J-car, of course, has been do- 
ing nicely for General Motors for a 
full quarter now, and Buick and 
Oldsmobile will get their chan- 
ces to cash in on that good response 
sometime next spring with a not 
too different car. 

For the time being, though, 
those two GM divisions will just 
have to wait, and that’s very much 
the situation over at American 
Motors. There, the only really 
new thing to say is, “Fuego,” and 
then it’s primarily a one-way con- 
versation. They’re not talking too 
much about the car with which 
Europe is already quite familiar. 

The car’s due out in January, 
and as we said last May, it’s got an 
18i chassis, a sporty two-door, 
four-seater configuration, and a 
look that some people, at least, 
think is somewhat reminiscent of 
a Porsche. 

The Fuego is a sporty-looking 
automobile, and it probably looks 
racier than its 1.6-liter, four- 


cylinder engine will allow it to be, 
although a turbo version will be 
available. Apparently, there will 
be one model, with some optional 
packages available. 

The Jeep part of the AMC en- 
semble is adding a luxury model to 
the CJ line—the Jeep CJ-7 Limited 
—and it’s been equipped with a 
removable hardtop and special 
features for more comfortable on- 
highway use, even though it has 
the rest of the line’s capability for 
off-road forays. 

Other AMC news _ revolves 
around the Select Drive system, 
which converts four-wheel-drive 
to two-wheel drive and vice-versa: 
it will be standard this year on all 
Eagles. And, for the first time in 
the 27-year history of American 
Motors, the company will offer a 


“The Camaro! 
Firebird’s 
aerodynamic drag 
coefficient is the 
lowest of any 
production car 
weve measured at 
this company.” 


five-speed manual  transmis- 
sion—as an option of all its ’82 
model cars, as well as most of its 
Jeeps. 

Ford’s__long-lead _— preview 
proved one thing conclusively that 
we already knew: it is leaning very 
heavily on the Escort/Lynx and its 
EXP/LN7 derivative. Not surpris- 
ingly, the company’s primary 
small-car news is a four-door Es- 
cort/Lynx hatch. Ford’s president, 
Philip Caldwell, says this car 
would have been offered before, 
but was not because of what was 
then an engine availability prob- 
lem. 

Some power team changes have 
been made throughout the line, in- 
cluding a new reduced-restriction 
exhaust system that’s been paired 
with the 1.6-liter, four-cylinder 
CVH engine to give improved per- 
formance at high engine speeds. 

In most respects, Mustang and 
Mercury Capri have not changed 
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very much, but after a two-year 
absence, customers will have the 
option of mating a 5.0-liter V-8 
with a manual four-speed over- 
drive transmission. Hopefully, the 
move will expand the horizons of 
the car, whose standard engineisa 
2.3-liter OHC 2V four. 

On 3.3- and 4.2-liter V-8 Mus- 
tang/Capri cars, Ford is offering 
an automatic transmission with a 
new fuel-saving lock-up torque 
converter. The feature is also 
available in combination with the 
3.3 engine on Granada/Cougars 
and Thunderbird/Cougar XR-7’s, 
and it can be had on Futura/Ze- 
phyrs in combination with either 
the 3.3 or the 4.2. 

The torque converter will also 
be available on one more car: the 
Granada/Cougar powered by Ford’s 
new extremely light, 311-pound, 
3.8-liter V-6 engine. This engine, 
linked to another automatic trans- 
mission, will also be optional on 
Thunderbird/XR-7, andit willbea 
no-cost option on Lincoln-Mercury’s 
new big car: the Continental. 

Car & Driver magazine calls the 
new Continental, “the last gasp of 
the old order,” and, “badly out of 
step with the tinking of the day,” 
but it also rather grudgingly ad- 
mits the car is, in just about every 
way, “undeniably a better Lin- 
coln.” 

The Continental’s wheelbase is 
just 108.5 inches long, and the 
overall length is a less-than-gar- 
gantuan 201.2. It imanages to do 
17 city and 26 highway, and that is 
a far cry from what luxury auto- 
mobiles used to achieve. 

What the new Continental man- 
ages to achieve is a considerable 
level of comfort, and that is the 
reason the nameplate still has a 
market. At 3,555 pounds, the new 
car is the lightest Continental ey- 
er (thanks considerably to the 
lightweight 3.8), but it is packed 
with just about all the amenities 
and refinements Lincolns custom- 
arily have. 

Its chassis is an evolution of the 
T-Bird-Mustang-Fairmont-Gran- 
ada family, but it has been refined 
significantly. The Continental 
struts and shock absorbers utilize 
an all-new low-pressure gas de- 
sign, a U.S. auto industry first. 

Aside from new wagons for the 
Granada/Cougar line, that is 
about all the news from Ford, but 
Datsun is entering the new model 
year with a new car and a new 


— . 


ny 


marketing strategy—U.S. cus- 
tomers, very gradually, will be 
made increasingly aware of the 
corporate name, Nissan. 

Hence, the Nissan Stanza, a 
three- and five-door front-wheel- 
drive, five-passenger hatchback 
automobile, built to replace the 
Datsun 510. 

The 510 was never very popular 
or promoted that heavily, but the 
Stanza will get a definite boost 
from the corporate marketing de- 
partment, we are told. The car will 
be priced just a bit higher than was 
the old car (at $6500) this year, 
and it will come in two packages: 
Deluxe, which is the base level, 
and XE, which is the deluxe level. 

Design-wise, the Stanza, with 
rather rounded looks, is a different 
kind of car for Datsun. In the 
words of a company spokesman, 
“Tt’s kind of a handsome Pacer.” 

That is something of an exag- 
geration, but the statement that 
the GM J-car is one of this vehi- 
cle’s targets is not. It has a 94.3- 
inch wheelbase, 160 inches of 
overall length, and its hatchback 
weight is just 1895 pounds. The 
two-door sedan comes in at 1940 
pounds. 

Power comes via a 2-liter NAPS- 
X powerplant, a version of the 
NAPS-Z that is supposed to have 
less weight and more horses. 

Supposedly in March, the Nis- 
san 210 will be coming out too, a 
brand-new front-wheel drive auto- 
mobile that will push aside the 
current rear-drive model. It'll 
have single overhead cam engines 
in the 1.3 to 1.5 liter range, and 
they'll be matched to four- and 
five-speed and automatic transax- 
les. 

The 310 will under little change 
right now, automatic transmis- 
sion being the most obvious addi- 
tion, and on the Maxima, the 810 
designation is being dropped. 
About the only mechanical “of- 
notes” will be five-speed over- 
drive, and arrival of the diesel in 
California. 

That leaves the 200 SX and the 
280 ZX, and the main story in each 
case is in the area of minor appear- 
ance changes. But the 200 SX will 
get a little quicker, going from a 
2.0-liter NAPS-Z to a 2.2, even 
while managing somewhat better 
fuel economy. 

Honda’s getting a new Accord, 
and among its features will be a 
longer wheelbase, more luxury ap- 


Classic Series 


With Larger Car Inventories, 
We Can Help You Now 
More Than Ever! 


Moving your larger car inventories may mean more after 
dark selling. And with more cars than ever on your lot, be 
sure your display lighting is doing all the selling it can do. 

LS! Metal Halide lighting was designed to give you the 
sales edge you need night and day. By night, our energy 
saving Metal Halide systems will provide outstanding 
illumination for nighttime merchandising. By day, our 
handsomely sculptured LSI lines make a valuable statement 
about your dealership. 

In times like these you can use all the help you can get. 
So why not let your customers see you in the best light 
possible? Look into LSI...you may learn to love your 
evenings again. 


For more information, write or call for a full 


color brochure describing our energy 
saving systems. 


P.O. Box 42419 ¢ 4201 Malsbary Rd. ¢ Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 e (513) 793-3200 
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pointments in each of its three lev- 
els, a larger tank, redesigned pis- 
ton rings, new form-fitting seats, 
increased passenger room, new 
front and rear spoilers to reduce 
drag, and an improved version of 
the 1751 CVCC engine. 

The wheelbase is going from 
93.7 inches to 96.5, and the overall 
length is increasing from 163.2 
inches on the hatch to 165.8, and 
from about 172 on the sedan to 
about 174. Width is also increas- 
ing more than an inch. 

Rumors are that, due out with 
the Hondas in early October will 
be one more change: a Civic hatch- 
back geared to produce about 55 
mph highway. Beyond _ that, 
though, we know very little about 
it. 

Toyota’s changes are basically 
in its Celica and Supra lines. The 
Celica GT and ST sporty subcom- 
pacts have been restyled, and new 
rack and pinion steering has been 
added for improved handling. 

Celica’s wheelbase is the same 
as last year’s, and the overall 
length is only fractionally differ- 
ent. But, width and height have 
been expanded, and weight has 
been sliced by about 100 pounds. 

The result is an angular, wedge- 
shaped look, sloping hood design, 
and the lowest aerodynamic drag 
coefficients of any Japanese pro- 
duction car (.342 for the Liftback). 
Front let and headroom is up, and 
rear headroom is down. 

Toyota says it is taking aim at 
the performance sports car market 
in ’82, and one even quick look at 
the Supra provides pretty solid ev- 
idence that that statement is more 
than just public relations hype. 

It looks more like a sports car 
this year—it’s sleeker—and its ’82 
engine, a fuel-injected six-cylind- 
er, 2.8-liter twin cam unit, has 145 
hp, 29 more than in’81. 

It’s available in two versions. 
The base model features a limited 
slip differential, wide tires, fender 
flares and an optional rear sun 
shade, among other things, and 
the Supra L-type offers a little 
more plush in the interior and a 
little more dash in the digital dis- 
play-loaded dashboard. 

The drag coefficient, as on the 
Celica, is low (.348). That’s in spite 
of the fact that just about all di- 
mensions are up, and partly be- 
cause of the retractable head- 
lamps. 

At Subaru, look for a BRAT 


with all-new sheet metal and the 
same basic drivetrain, and at 
Volkswagen, expect a Dasher re- 
placement the end of this month. 
Dasher has not really changed 
much since it was introduced in 
1974. The new version, though, 
will be bigger, with a 104-inch 
wheelbase and 178 inches overall, 
and it will, like so many cars to- 
day, be aerodynamic, at .38. 

The car will, a VW spokesman 
says, be more luxurious than the 
current model, “extremely space 
efficient,” and it will have some 
rather significant alterations in 
the suspension. 

The engine will be the rather fa- 
miliar four-cylinder 1.7-liter VW 
plant, and a five-speed transmis- 
sion will be standard. 

There will be a wagon version 
available, and there will be two 
appoitment levels, including the 
upper class GL which will not be 
available immediately. Weight 
and length will be up slightly. 

The Scirocco will also have an 
all-new body, and, as with the 
Dasher, the key words are aerody- 
namics, room, and space efficien- 
cy. The Scirocco remains a hatch- 
back, and the 2-plus-2 configura- 
tion and the running gear also 
stay the same. But the designers 
have eliminated the car’s very 
severe tail, in order to increase the 
headroom in the rear and luggage 
space. 

The 10 inches added in length 
have helped VW shape a wedged 
nose for the Scirocco, and the 
windshield has been raked even 
more steeply than in 1981. The 
overall effect is one that is perhaps 
overdue, and it’s atleast as wel- 
come as the power steering set for 
Rabbit and the diesel set for the 
Vanagon. 

The net result is, VW’s compact- 
car fleet is getting larger. How- 
ever, that is anything but a trend 
industry-wide. Blueprints _ re- 
vealed by Detroit and prognostica- 
tions released by important firms 
such as the Gleco Fleet and Man- 
agment Company indicate that, 
oil glut notwithstanding, the driv- 
ing public is, and will be, thinking 
front-wheel-drive, four-cylinder 
engines, compact size and maybe 
even cruise control more and more 
as the 1980s go on. The main ques- 
tion left to resolve is: which team 
of engineers and marketing pro- 
fessionals is going to do its job the 
best? FE 
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CALENDAR 
CALENDAR 
CALENDAR 
CALENDAR 


October 


1 to 3. National Auto Auction 
Association Convention, Crown 
Center, Kansas City, KS 

11 to 14. Northern California 
Motor Car Dealers Association 
Convention, Monterey, CA 

16 to 18. Annual Northwood Au- 
tomobile, Truck, and Parts Show, 
Northwood Institute, Midland, MI 

18 to 22. American Trucking As- 
sociations Inc. Convention, Wa- 
shington Hilton, Washington, DC 

19 to 22. National Safety Coun- 
cil Congress and Exposition, Pick- 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, IL 

21 to 23. International Electric 
Vehicle Exposition and Symposi- 
um, Convention Center, Balti- 
more, MD 

21 to 25. 1982 International Au- 
to Show, Kingdome, Seattle, WA 

21 to 31. London Motor Show, 
Earls Court, London, England 


November 


3 to 5. Automotive Parts and Ac- 
cessories Association Show, 
McCormick Place, Chicago, IL 

8 to 12. Equipment and Tool In- 
stitute Annual Meeting, The Can- 
yon Hotel, Palm Springs, CA 

11 to 13. Recreation Vehicle In- 
dustry Association Dodger Show, 
Dodger Stadium, Los Angeles, CA 


December 


1 to 4. Recreation Vehicle Indus- 
try Association Annual Show, 
Kentucky Fair and Exposition 
Center, Louisville, KY 

2 to 4. Specialty Equipment 
Manufacturers Annual Show, Las 
Vegas Convention Center, Las Ve- 
gas, NV 


January, 1982 


12 to 14. Auto International ‘82 
Import Trade Show, George R. 
Moscone Center, San Francisco, 
CA 


——_—_—_—— 


RECONDITIONING from page 27 

agents. Spray the mixture on the 
engine while it is warm, being 
careful to protect such vulnerable 
parts as the carburetor and dis- 
tributor. Allow the solution to set 
for approximately five minutes, 
then rinse with a pressure washer. 

Next, we applied the paint. 
Black goes on first and then the 
matching color for valve covers, 
engine block, etc. Set the paint 
gun on a fairly low pressure of 20 
to 25 pounds; it results in less over- 
spray. 

Finally, we removed any over- 
spray and sealed the finish. Wipe 
all decals clean, and where two co- 
lors meet, make sure there is a 
clean line. Then apply a “clear” ap- 
plication to all plastic and rubber 
surfaces and valve covers. We used 
a dull finish on black surfaces to 
create a “satin look.” 

Before closing the hood, check 
the lower level of the compart- 
ment, the underside of the hood, 
and all edges for grease. And ex- 
amine all hoses and belts for wear. 

The interior of the car usually 
can be cleaned just with a deter- 
gent and a sponge (a natural 
sponge gets the best results). All 
surfaces should be cleaned—ceil- 
ing, door panels, seats, and floor 
mats. Most spots can be removed 
by scrubbing. Work the spot into a 
state of suspension and then wipe 
it away before it can resettle. Usea 
dense, brass brush to agitate and 
an absorbent cloth such as terry 
cloth to wipe away. A non-caustic 
detergent that won’t harm metal- 
lic finishes is best. 

When finishing the interior, re- 
member to clean all knobs and 
glass on the dash, ash trays, the 
glove compartment, and mirrors. 
Brake and accelerator pedals 
should be cleaned and dressed. 

No job is complete unless the 
rear seat has been removed and 
cleaned underneath. Every seat 
has some trash or dirt under it. And 
who knows? There might be some 
dollar bills or old coins stashed 
away under there. 

If the car passes the “Five S” test 
satisfactorily—if it shines, steers, 
stops, starts, and is safe—it is 
ready for sale. Remember, the ulti- 
mate goal in appearance recondi- 
tioning is to restore all visible sur- 
faces to their original condition. 
Try to avoid a “just-cleaned” look. 
The car should look like it has en- 
joyed good care all its life. FE 


AUCTION BLOCK from page 16 
rent on an as-needed basis. Anoth- 
er possibility would be an increase 
in casual sales, which may occur 
as a side effect of the FTC’s recent- 
ly issued used car rule. 

There is absolutely no doubt 
that the auto auctions are a far cry 
from what they were a few years 
ago. As one who attends only as an 
observer, I see room for further im- 
provement. Although I recognize 
the complexity of the logis- 
tics—the difficulty involved in 
presenting so many cars for sale in 
so brief a time—lI feel the process 
could be more orderly. As a user of 
auction statistics, I would like to 
see a more uniform reporting sys- 
tem. But what works well for John 
Doe may not work well for Bill 
Smith. As the old saying goes, “If it 
isn’t broken, don’t fix it.” 

Sale day at a major auction is an 
experience. When 2,000 cars can 
be run through the bidding process 
in just a bit over anormal working 
day...well, I am _ impressed. 
When an auction that is just a lit- 
tle larger than average (although I 
think the manager was being mod- 
est) can move $3.5 million worth of 
cars in less than eight hours- 

... well, what do youthink? A 


USED CARS from page 32 

ture: the additional revenue can 
be considerable but so can the pub- 
lic outcry. Luckily, although casu- 
al sales are a significant factor in 
the used car industry, they are not 
something the average citizen re- 
lates to... how often does a per- 
son make a bona fide sale of a car? 

Another area which many tend 
to ignore is the retailing of late 
model cars by some of the daily 
rental companies. Common sense 
tells us that, if this proves to be a 
genuine, long-term profit center 
for these companies, they will con- 
tinue to do it. And what is to pre- 
vent rental companies not cur- 
rently involved in retailing from 
joining in what appears to be a 
good thing? 

There is still another possibili- 
ty, one which I, personally, do not 
see as practical: the public auc- 
tion. This is being done in some 
areas. If dealers are regulated and 
private sellers are not, it does pro- 
vide an alternative. 

What about the flea markets 
and swap lots which, in some parts 
of the country, have become a pop- 
ular activity? Who can say? The 
last two thoughts have one thing 
in common: caveat emptor. HE 


GRAPHITE MOTOR 
OIL CON 


« reduces friction 
* decreases wear 


CENTRATE 


— 


* helps save fuel 
* improves performance 


KREX GRAPHITE Super Lubricant has been 
available at new car dealers since 1947. 


KREX, Inc. P.O. Box 836, Highland Park, Illinois 60035, Tel. (312) 433-4450 
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robably 94 percent of 
the time in the automo- 
bile business, someone 
who is “just looking” really has 
enough interest to be sold. Yet, of- 
tentimes, no one wielding an order 
form tries anything to bring that 
interest into play. 


If your approach to a “just look- 
ing” customer is to let him be, then 
you are probably not getting near- 
ly your share of sales. And if, when 
you try and fail to sell a customer, 
you charge it off to the “looking” or 
“browsing” syndrome, you quite 
likely are not being at all objective 
about your performance. 


You should consistently analyze 
what you did and did not doin your 
“confrontation” with the cus- 
tomer, and you should analyze ex- 
actly where you failed to convert 
him. Chances are, there is some- 
thing you could have done. 

If that sounds negative, look at 
it this way: You are thinking most 
positively when you believe you 
should be able to sell everybody 
that comes in. Nobody can realisti- 
cally put every potential customer 
on the dotted line, but if you form 
the attitude that you should be 
able to do that, it will drive you to 
look at every lost sale and correct 
the mistake the next time you run 
into the same situation. 


Keep in mind that someone who 
is “just looking” may really be say- 
ing that he is scared of you and of 
your ability to get him to part with 
his money—even if it is for some- 
thing he really wants to buy. I’ve 
called the selling situation a con- 
frontation, a contest, and a war, 
but I don’t mean to suggest you 
should make the customer feel 
that it is. A wrestling match won’t 
get your customer over his fear. 


Selling 


Once he is in front of you, your 
most effective approach may in ef- 
fect be to “let him”—not “make 
him.” That applies to what he 
wants to look at or talk about, or 
anything else. If your customer 
feels free—even to walk out—he 
will get over that first fear, and 
that’s what you want. 

Some people who’ve heard about 
my accomplishments in selling 
have remarked that I must have 
been a high-pressure salesman. 
But to me, a high-pressure sales- 
man tries to make people buy. I, on 
the other hand, have always let my 
customers buy what they con- 
sciously or subconsciously want. 
It’s a fine line you can’t afford to 
cross. 

I’ve always believed that one of 
the most important questions de- 
termining a sale is: Does the pros- 
pect like, trust, and believe me? IfI 
fail to develop these attitudes in a 
prospect, chances are I’ve also 
failed to make a sale. 

When I replay my day each 
night, I think about everything I 
said and did during the business 
day, and I don’t fall asleep until I 
am sure there is nothing I could 
have done to convert the “be- 
backs” and the other lost sales. As 
far as I’m concerned, the be-back 
sometimes will come back; but if 
you are counting on him as part of 
your future earnings, you are still 
an amateur who is fooling himself. 

One thing I have found—and it 
is something no one likes to ad- 
mit—is that there are times when 
someone else on the floor can sell a 
customer that you can’t. A lot of 
businesses, in fact, require a sales- 
man to turn over a prospect before 
he lets that customer walk. The 
key is to bring the salesman over 
in a way that doesn’t make the cus- 


Joe Girard 


tomer more resistant. Above all, 
you don’t want the customer to feel 
he is being pressured. 

For a time, I had an arrangment 
with other salesmen in my place of 
business that had me paying them 
$10 for the chance to sell somebody 
they couldn’t. I couldn’t sell them 
all; but I did sell some of them. 

Eventually, I retired the sys- 
tem, because the other salesman 
began to get perturbed when I gar- 
nered a big commission and they 
were left with just the $10 we had 
agreed on. They did not accept the 
idea that my $10 had bought all 
the rights to a customer they had 
given up on. They wanted to split 
the commission with me. 

I suggest that if you want to try 
such a system, make sure that ev- 
erybody understands in advance 
the terms of the arrangement. I do 
recommend trying it sometime, 
because there’s no better feeling 
than such a sale, and there’s no 
better indication of how effective 
your selling technique is. 

First, though, be sure you know 
something about the sales me- 
thods of the other salesmen. If you 
do, there’s a good chance you'll be 
able to approach the customer 
with a technique other than the 
one that has just been tried. There 
is no point in doing and saying the 
same thing. 

Of course, sometimes it is useful 
to search for the right approach 
straight on by asking the customer 
what he was looking for that the 
other fellow didn’t show him. You 
don’t want to run down the people 
you work with. But sometimes, if 
you ask this kind of question, it 
will let a pérson know you are try- 
ing to help him, and he will let 
down his guard and help sell him- 
self. 


— 
This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by Joe Girard, named the World’s Greatest Salesman 12 times by the Guinness Book of World Re- 
cords. All questions or comments pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Selling Yourself, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., 


McLean, VA 22102. 
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TAXES from page 21 
unit under the new law. 


A Warning: If you are worth 
more than $600,000—married or 
not—estate planning is still a 
must for many reasons. Two exam- 
ples of why: (1) your wife may die 
first, and (2) if your estate is not 
properly planned, your wife’s estate 
(if you die first) will be hit with a 
tax when she passes on. If you set 
your estate up in the traditional 
old “A” and “B” trust format, you 
can move $1,200,000 from you to 
your wife and then to your child- 
ren without one penny in tax, 
starting in 1987. But if you set 
things up imprudently, your wife’s 
estate will get stung for tax on 
$600,000. Future columns will ex- 
plain this most important tech- 
nique in detail. 

Gift Tax Exclusion: For almost 
40 years, the annual gift-tax ex- 
clusion has been $3,000. This is 
the amount which a donor may 
give to each donee without creat- 
ing a taxable gift or a gift-tax lia- 
bility. The $3,000 exclusion is for 
an outright gift (no strings att- 
ached) or, in some limited cases, a 
gift in trust. 

Under ERTA, starting in 1982, 
the annual exclusion is increased 
to $10,000 per donee. Combined 
with the gift-splitting provisions 
of the current law, this means a 
husband and wife can give $20,000 
per year to each child or other do- 
nee. And, there is another nice 
new feature in the law: payment of 
a person’s medical expenses or tui- 
tion qualifies for an unlimited ex- 
clusion. 

Following is an example that 
shows the power of the new law: 
Joe Rich is married and has five 
grandchildren. He hates to pay 
taxes. Starting in 1982, he gives 
$20,000 to each grandchild (or to- 
tal annual gifts of $100,000) and 
continues the practice for eight 
years. Joe goes to heaven on Janu- 
ary 1, 1990, leaving an estate of 
$1,200,000 to his devoted wife. 
The combined gift and estate tax 
to Joe on the $2,000,000 ($800,000 
in gifts and $1,200,000 estate) is 
zero. Wow! 

Remember, the law is new: We 
all still have much to learn. 

If you need additional informa- 
tion on this intricate subject, it 
may be obtained by writing Black- 
man, Kallick & Company, Ltd., 
180 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, IL 
60601. XE 


An Overview of the Tax Cuts 


Corporate and Business Changes 
Depreciation 


Equipment: write-off over 3, 5 or 10 years depending on type of property. Most buildings: 
15-year write-off. Starts 1981. 


Investment Credit 

Credit of 6 percent for 3-year life equipment; 10 percent for a longer life. Starts 1981. 
Corporate Tax Rate 

Taxable Income Now 1982 After 1982 

First $25,000 17% 16% 15% 

Next $25,000 20% 19% 18% 

Over $50,000 NO CHANGES 
Accumulated Earnings Credit 

Increased from $150,000 to $250,000. Starts 1982. 
LIFO Simplification 


One pool, easier indexing and three years to spread income pick-up caused by prior me- 
thod. Starts 1982. 
Special First-Year Write-Off 

Instead of depreciation, expense up to $10,000 per year for certain property. To be phased 
in over five years starting with $5,000 in 1982. 
Subchapter S Corporations 

Can have 25 shareholders, including certain trusts. Starts 1982. 


Individual Changes 
Rate Reduction 


A 25 percent rate reduction over three years. However, the cumulative effective reduction 
is only 23 percent: 


1981 14% 
1982 10% 
1983 19% 
1984 23% 
Starting in 1982, top bracket is 50 percent. 
Capital Gains 
Top rate is 20 percent. Sales after June 9, 1981. 
Marriage Penalty 


Five percent of income of lower-earning spouse—up to $1,500—is excluded in 1982; 10 
percent—up to $3,000—in 1983 and beyond. 
Indexing 

In theory, will remove “bracket creep” from inflation. Personal-tax rates, the zero-bracket 
amount, and personal exemptions will be indexed. Starts in 1985. 
Gain on Sale of Residence 

Avoid gain on sale if reinvest within 18 months or 2 years (depending on date of sale); one- 
time exclusion of $125,000 if 55 or older. Starts July 21, 1981. 
Retirement Savings 


Upper limit increased to $2,000 for contribution to IRA (Individual Retirement Account); 
$1,750 for spousal IRAs. Starts 1982. 


Even ifa participant in a qualified plan, can contribute up to additional $2,000 to employ- 
er’s plan or IRA. Starts 1982. 
Commodity Futures Gains 


Effective top rate on all gains (long and short) of 32 percent; three-year loss carry-back. 
Generally, starts June 24, 1981. 


Charitable Contributions 

Non-itemizers can deduct charitable contributions. Starts in 1982 with 25 percent of first 
$100 up to 100 percent of all contributions in 1986, when provision will end. 
Estate and Gift Tax Changes 


Amount Exempt from Tax, and Decrease in Rates. 
To be phased in over a five-year period. 
Year 


Exempt from Tax Maximum Rate 
1982 $225,000 65% 
1983 275,000 60 
1984 325,000 55 
1985 400,000 50 
1986 500,000 50 
1987 600,000 50 
Marital Deduction 
Unlimited. Starts 1982. 
Gift-Tax Exclusion 


Increased to $10,000 per year per donee. Starts 1982. 
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MONEY 
SENSE 


Rf five years ago, only 
about 1,500 personal com- 
puters had been sold in the 
United States. Today, the number 
has climbed to more than 500,000, 
and by the mid-1980s, it is esti- 
mated to hit 3 million. 

Technological improvements 
have made these computers much 
more useful, especially as personal 
financial planning and _invest- 
ment aids, and they have also 
made the costs relatively low. Pri- 
ces now range from $400 or $500 
for a basic computer that uses your 
own television screen to several 
thousand dollars for one with a 
display screen, disk storage capac- 
ity, and a printer. 


Program is Key 


No matter what the computer 
costs, its usefulness is determined 
by the quality of the programs you 
put in it. You can write your own 
programs, (a very time-consuming 
process), or you can buy any of an 
increasing number of ready-made 
programs or instructions—known 
as software. Software is sold in the 
form of cassettes or magnetic disks 
that look like 45-rpm records, and 
the price of a program usually 
ranges from $50 to $250—al- 
though some cost more than 
$1,000. Keep in mind that many of 
these programs can be used on on- 
ly one or two brands of computers. 
So be sure to find out which com- 
puter a program is compatible 
with before you buy it. 


How a Computer Can Help 


Some canned programs can help 
you manage your personal finan- 
ces, balance your checkbook, 
maintain a monthly budget, or cal- 
culate compound interest. Others 


offer information on tax deduc- 
tions or assistance in tax prepara- 
tion. 

Some software can convert a 
home computer into an electronic 
ledger. You enter data about your 
income, expenses, and _ invest- 
ments and then apply one or more 
inflation rates to determine the ef- 
fect on your financial situation. 
This way you can test different fi- 
nancial strategies, using various 
assumptions about the future. 

Many programs also can help 
you monitor your investments. 
Some help you track security pur- 
chases, sales, and current prices 
and even store information on 
gains and losses for income-tax 
purposes. 

Some programs tie into outside 
information sources such as wire 
services to keep you up to date on 
the latest news, stock quotes, and 
other data related to securities. 
Others let you monitor transac- 
tions in the stock or commodities 
markets and predict stock price 
changes based on historical data. 
There is even software for screen- 
ing hundreds of securities accord- 
ing to criteria you select. For in- 
stance, you might ask the com- 
puter to name all the companies 
stored in its memory that are sell- 
ing below book value and that 
have had earnings’ gains of at 
least 15 percent a year in the last 
two years. 

Many of these programs use con- 
ventional telephone lines to tap in- 
to data stored in large, centrally 
located computer banks. In addi- 
tion to the price of the initial hook- 
up, you pay a fee each time you 
tap the data bank. 


Buying a Computer 


Remember, buying a home com- 
puter and computer software 


takes some research to determine 
just what the computer can do and 
just what the programs offer. See if 
there is a local computer club in 
your area that can offer advice. Or 
look for computer stores with 
skilled personnel who are willing 
to take the time to explain their 
various computers and computer 
programs. 

If you use your computer for bus- 
iness, investments, or taxes, you 
may qualify for certain tax brakes. 
First, you can take deductions for 
depreciation spread over the use- 
ful life of the computer. Suppose 
you pay $1,000 for a computer 
with a estimated useful life of five 
years. On a straight-line basis, the 
computer depreciates $200 a year. 
How much of that depreciation 
you can claim depends on how 
much you use the computer for 
business, investment, or tax pur- 
poses. If you use it half the time for 
investments, for instance, you can 
deduct half of the $200, or $100 a 
year. 

In addition, you can take an in- 
vestment tax credit in the year you 
buy. An asset with a useful life of 
five years gets a credit of 6.67 per- 
cent of the purchase price or about 
$67 on a $1,000 computer. If you 
only use the computer half of the 
time for business, you get a credit 
of $33. 

Computers have been described 
as miracles of technology that can 
do the work of people faster and 
better. This view leads some peo- 
ple to view the computer as a 
threat. The computer is simply a 
tool for calculating numbers and 
storing information; as such it can 
be a great help in many areas, in- 
cluding personal financial plan- 
ning. But in the final analysis, no 
machine can replace the good 
judgment and creative insight of 
an individual. 


By 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for HE by Bill Waters, Director of Marketing Services with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. Reader 
comments and inquiries should be sent to: Money Sense, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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AFTERMARKET from page 14 
general service manager and his 
parts manager. 

“We’re always looking in the 
newspapers and checking compet- 
itors’ ads,” he says. “We watch all 
the major aftermarket merchan- 
disers to see what things they’re 
pushing and what their prices 
are.” 

Does MacPherson find that 
franchised dealers can compete 
with such mass merchandiers on a 
price basis and still make a reaso- 
nable profit? He says they can in 
many cases. 

“We feel we’re competitive in 
most cases, but not all,” he admits. 
“You have to realize that the inde- 
pendent parts and accessory guy is 
usually working specials, and the 
specials he’s running won't neces- 
sarily be anumber-one brand. And 
remember, if you have good custo- 
mers who like coming to you for 
service, you won't have to be down 
to the cheapest penny.” 

MacPherson says dealers can 
usually work with a 40 to 45 per- 
cent markup on most retail after- 
market items. 

“If you’re doing your job proper- 
ly,” he interjects, “that’s the type 
of return you should be getting.” 

And just what is the proper way 
to do your job where aftermarket 
products are concerned? There are 
three keys: Watching the market 
closely (as MacPherson has al- 
ready mentioned); watching your 
inventory closely; and training 
your parts people to “think retail.” 

Sensible inventory control is a 
must in the parts and accessory 
business, stresses MacPherson, es- 
pecially when a dealer is just get- 
ting started in it. 

“T think the biggest mistake a 
dealer can make is to just turn 
somebody loose and let them buy 
up all kinds of stock and say, ‘Oh 
boy, we’re going to sell all these,’ ” 
he says. “That isn’t the way it 
works! Unless you have a man 
with a good background in mar- 
keting accessories, you have to 
watch very closely and take things 
step by step.” 

A franchised dealer doesn’t need 
to match the inventory of inde- 
pendent outlets item for item, 
MacPherson advises. Whereas 
most independents stock products for 
a variety of car makes, franchised 
dealers only need to concentrate 
on their respective nameplates. 

There simply isn’t any reason, 
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You don’t have to have a large display area to get started in the retail aftermarket 
business. A simple peg board setup such as this may be all you need to get your ven- 
ture off the ground. (Photo courtesy of Ford Parts and Service Division) 


he points out, for the average deal- 
er to splurge on a large initial in- 
ventory of parts and accessories. 
Most franchised dealers already 
have enough items to get started. 
They can find them right in their 
own parts department. 

“We as dealers sit here with— 
depending on the size of the deal 
—anywhere from $50,000 to 
$300,000 or more in our parts in- 
ventory,” MacPherson says. “Hid- 
den in that inventory are some 
very interesting items that could 
be sold retail if they were dis- 
played and merchandised 
proplery. What it comes down to is, 
dealers have to get out of the ware- 
house business and get into the 
parts and accessory business in a 
little bigger way. Really, you can 
start out very small. Just select a 


few different items and try them 
out.” 

Citing his own factory’s parts 
catalog as an example, MacPher- 
son says a very common item has 
been a good seller for him. 

“Dealers may not realize it,” he 
says, “but a lot of young car enthu- 
siasts like to have bright, shiny 
valve covers on their vehicles. 
Chevrolet, it turns out, makes a 
great set of these for most of their 
engines. Of course, they’re usually 
back in the parts department 
where nobody ever sees them. If a 
Chevy dealer would put them out 
on display, he might be surprised 
how many he could sell.” 

MacPherson says he is able to 
retail a number of routine factory 
items such as the valve covers he 
mentioned by displaying them on 
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an engine mounted in his accesso- 
ry area. 

The California Chevrolet dealer 
says he has had some very positive 
feedback from his manufacturer 
on the way he uses target items 
—products the factory is pushing, 
often at a reduced price—in his 
display shop. 

“We work in conjunction with 
factory target programs quite 
often,” he says. “We even keep 
target engines in a crate out in our 
shop with a special price on them. 
It’s surprising how many times we 
have people come in and ask to buy 
one because they’ve heard through 
word-of-mouth that we have com- 
plete engines at good prices.” 

Of course, Joe MacPherson 
Chevrolet is a large metro dealer- 
ship (2,400 new and used vehicles 
sold annually) with ample space 
built in to handle an aggressive 
aftermarket business. But what 
about small stores or those already 
cramped for space? MacPherson 
doesn’t think that’s an 
insurmountable problem. 

“Most dealers think they don’t 
have space to set up a retail parts 
and accessory business,” he says, 
“but you don’t have to have a large 
display area such as we do. We 
were able to come by that space on- 
ly because we were building a new 
facility. You can still do a good 
job—according to the size of your 
dealership—just by setting up a 
nice display on a back counter or 
maybe by putting up a peg board 
on a wall some place. Remember, 
you don’t have to put all your parts 
and accessories on display. You 
can just use a few selected items or 
even photographs of what you 
have available.” 

One thing that seems to nag at 
many dealers when they consider 
going after aftermarket sales is 
that so many of the items appear to 
take away business that would 
otherwise be done by the service 
department. In essence, they say, 
you're competing with yourself. 

This doesn’t seem to bother Mac- 
Pherson very much. 

“There will always be a certain 
element that’s going to buy their 
oil at an auto supply house or some 
place like that and do some of their 
own work,” rationalizes MacPher- 
son. “We feel we may as well be 
there and get that part of the busi- 
ness too.” 

Not only does MacPherson sell 
motor oil, he even offers kits to 


make the do-it-yourselfer’s job 
easier. The kits include a drain 
pan and a metal opener-spout. 

In addition, the dealership sells 
oil in bulk and offers to put it in at 
no charge. 

“If a customer buys a case of oil 
off of us, he can bring in the 
number of cans his car requires 
and we'll put it in free,” says Mac- 
Pherson. “The idea being that 
we're getting the customer in for 
service. Hopefully, we'll get to 
lube the car or get some other part 
of the business.” 

If the pinch of limited space can 
be sidestepped and the fear of self- 
competition overcome, then deal- 
ers should have no hurdles left to 
clear in starting up a retail after- 
market business. Right? Not nec- 
essarily, says MacPherson. 

“I think the biggest problem we 
all face in getting this kind of busi- 
ness off the ground,” he says, “is 
training our parts people to be re- 
tail salesmen. The average parts- 
man is usually a good worker, but 
he’s really a warehouseman. His 
job is taking care of inventory, dis- 
tributing parts to the service de- 
partment, and maybe handling 
wholesale buyers. It’s up to the 
dealer to get his parts people—es- 
pecially the parts manager—in- 
terested in the program or it’s not 
going to work. They have to have 
enough enthusiasm to go after 
that additional sale.” 

One way to stimulate some of 
that necessary enthusiasm is to es- 
tablish a compensation plan that 
rewards partsmen for the retail 
sales they make. At Joe MacPher- 
son Chevrolet, parts people who 
make over-the-counter sales are 
paid a commission the same as any 
other retail salesman in the deal- 
ership. 

And if a dealer needs some sort 
of incentive to spark involvement 
in an aftermarket business, Mac- 
Pherson says it’s only necessary to 
remember one thing: just down the 
street from the dealer’s stores, 
there’s usually a guy with an 
$18,000 to $20,000 inventory who 
is making a very good living off of 
what were and could be again 
dealership customers. 

“I'm not saying we want to stop 
that man’s living,” concludes Mac- 
Pherson, “I’m just saying we want 
to give a little additional service 
and make a little additional mo- 
ney by having that accessory 
available from us.” FE 
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Showcase 


WHAT'S NEW ON THE MARKET 


Four in-dash cassette decks 
have been added to Kenwood’s 
car stereo line. The new units all 
have small chassis with side/rear 
cutouts for the wiring harness 
and antenna, separate bass and 
treble controls, and fader control 
for front-to-rear balance. The 
AM-FM stereo tuner sections 
feature station presets and Ken- 
wood’s exclusive computer-con- 
trolled automatic noise reduction 


Car owners can forget about rot 
and corrosion with Alpena 
heavy-duty fiberglass fenders. 
These easy-to-install fenders are 
up to 60 percent lighter than 
steel originals and may be paint- 
ed to match any finish. Alpena 
also offers front-air dams, which, 
according to the manufacturer, 
increase fuel economy by up to 
four miles per gallon at highway 
speeds. Their aerodynamic de- 
sign provides progressive down- 
force as vehicle speed increases, 
thus improving roadholding and 
steering... as well as braking 
on ducted models. Manufacturer: 
Marklyn Co. Inc., 58 Oakwood 
Ave., N., Mississauga, Ontario 
L5G 3L8. 


circuit, which monitors FM sig- 
nal strength. Cassette features 
include auto-reverse, an auto- 
matic cassette-loading system 
with a newly designed motorized 
tape transport, and automatic 
cassette ejection when the igni- 
tion key is turned off. Dolby noise 
reduction is also available. Man- 
ufacturer: Kenwood Electronics, 
1315 E. Watsoncenter Rd., Car- 
son, CA 90745. 


The Lisle windshield remov- 
er tool has been redesigned to 
accept a replaceable cutting 
blade. This hand tool is capable 
of cutting through all adhe- 
sives, including urethane. It is 
powered by ar. air gun and does 
not require the use of heat. 
Manufacturer: Lisle Corp., Cla- 
rinda, [A 51632. 


Radiant heating is the subject 
of a new brochure available 
from Roberts-Gordon Corp., 
Buffalo, NY. The brochure ex- 
plains the Co-Ray-Vac radiant 
heating system, which radiates 
heat from the ceiling to people 
and objects below. Users report 
less fuel consumption with this 
system, many citing savings of 
over 50 percent. Manufacturer: 
Roberts-Gordon Corp., 44 Cen- 
tral Ave., Buffalo, NY 14206. 


Information and photographs of products listed in Showcase have been provided via manufacturer's press releases. A product s appearance in this column in no 


way implies endorsement by either NADA, the NADA Services Corp., or automotive executive magazine. 
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Airguide Instrument Co. has 
added a walnut-grain auto 
compass to its automotive ac- 
cessory line. The Brougham au- 
to compass illuminates at the 
touch of a button and comes 
complete with an AAA penlight 
battery. It includes precision, 
internal compensators and a 
quick-stick adhesive mounting 
pad that fastens the aircraft- 
type compass to any dashboard 
or windshield. An extra mount- 
ing pad is included. Manufac- 
turer: Airguide Instrument Co., 
2210 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, 
IL 60647. 
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Grumman Olson has _intro- 
duced a new door handle for 
its truck bodies that allows 
changing lock cylinders with- 
out removing or disassembling 
the entire handle. New trucks 
ordered without locking han- 
dles can now be quickly altered 
in the field to accept locking cy- 
linders. Also, when keys are 
lost or stolen, only the lock cy- 
linder has to be replaced. To en- 
sure against tampering, the 
lock cylinders can only be re- 
moved with a specially de- 
signed tool used in conjunction 
with the lock key. Manufactur- 
er: Grumman Olson, 445 Broad- 
hollow Rd., Melville, NY 11747. 


Stacor’s new filing and storage 
system can double storage ca- 
pacity by eliminating the aisles 
that waste more than half the 
floor space in conventional shelv- 
ing arrangements. Shelving, 
racks, or other types of storage 
equipment are placed on rolling 
“carriers,” which glide on rails 
recessed into a 1'%-inch-high 
platform. A single “movable” 


aisle can then be opened for ac- 
cess to any shelf. The system’s 
heavy-duty construction  pro- 
vides load capacities up to 30,000 
pounds per carrier. The Stacor 
system does not require fasten- 
ing to the floor, can be expanded 
in length and width, and can be 
relocated at any time. Manufac- 
turer: Stacor Corp., 285 Emmet 
St., Newark, NJ 07114. 


Crysteel, a manufacturer of farm 
truck bodies and hoists, is now 
producing the Jobber truck 
body especially for contractor 
use. Standard on every Jobber 
are an all-steel, heavy-duty plat- 
form, self-cleaning cross 
members, and structural chan- 
nel longbeams. The body, which 
is 96 inches wide, is available in 6 
lengths ranging from 9 feet to 
16 2 feet. Bulkheads, at heights 
of 16, 42, and 52 inches, have 
bolted installation for easy inter- 
changeability. The sides are 14 
inches high, and an outside rub 
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rail runs the full length of the 
body with stake pockets on 18- } 
inch centers. Every Jobber is 
equipped with a four-way tail- 
gate which can be closed, ex- 
tended flush with the floor, 
dropped, or opened at the bottom 
for spreading. Options include 
fold-down sides, treadplate floors 
in lieu of smooth steel, and a tail- 
gate lever which allows the driv- 
er to raise the body and spread a 
load while the truck is moving. 
Manufacturer: Crysteel, High- 
way 60 East, Lake Crystal, MN 
56055. 
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The word in today’s auto after-sale business is PROTECTION. Introducing PROTECTION PLUS: ° 
a new concept from the leader in Auto Graphic Design and Service. 


PROFESSIONALLY APPLIED AND GUARANTEED 


AUTO PAINT SEALANT 

STOP RUST Internal Rustproofing 

SCOTCHGARD Carpet and Upholstery Protector 

AT LAST: A full line of protection and appearance products from one convenient source! Now thousands of 
dealers nationwide can look to their local Trim-Line distributor for the finest in professionally applied 
chemical protective products .. . one applicator . . . one invoice . . . one check. Call your local Trim-Line 


Distributor today . .. He will take the WORK out of add-on products and leave you holding just the profits. 
No inventory... no waste... nohassels THAT'S PROTECTION PLUS! THAT’S TRIM-LINE! 


FOR THE DISTRIBUTOR NEAREST YOU CALL: 800-824-5182 * 800-852-7733 CALIFORNIA 


TRIM-LINE INC., A SUBSIDIARY OF 3M 
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NEW CAR DEALERS HAVE CONTRACTURAL WHOLESALE 
PROTECTION WITH LOCAL CENTERS 


7171 N. Federal Hwy., Boca Raton, FL 33431 (800)327-9756 ©1981 Polyglycoat World Enterprises, Ltd 


